
Women inhibited by 
breast-lump fears 

Women’s reluctance to turn up for check-ups is the 
biggest cause of delay in treating breast cancer. 
according to a study of 686 women who attended 
the breast clinic at a London teaching hospital. Most 
women have their cancer diagnosed quickly, and are 
treated quickly; often, it transpires, they don't have 
cancer at all. Some, however, are so fearful of whA* 
their lump might be that they don’t go to see the* ’ 
doctor until it’s coo bee. Page 3 

How to grow a human 

A leading embryologist - Jonathan Slack, of Bath 
University - has triggered controversy by showing 
that headless frog embryos can be grown in the 
laboratory. The technique implies the possibility of 
growing parts of humans so that organs could be 
created for transplant: but should it be allowed to 
happen? Page 3 

Greening the market 

Long ago it was suggested at the Rio Earth Summit 
that developed countries should avoid transporting 
our food across vast distances which could very 
often be bought from farmers on our own doorstep. 
In America, so-called ‘farmer’s markets’ have already 
become common, and popular, here they are fust cm 
the point of returning. Page 24 


Scores of gypsies from the Czech Republic and Slovakia, Including 
the boy pictured above and his family, have been put into bed-and- 
breakfast and guest houses on the Kent coast after arriving in Dover 
at die weekend in the hope of being granted asylum here. 

The influx of wrould-be immigrants, who are claiming radal per- 
secution at home, took local authorities by surprise. They are be- 
ing put up in bed-and-breakfast hostels in Dover and in a family centre 
in the town and at a nursing home in Margate. On Friday 113 gyp- 
sies arrived by ferry after travelling by coach through Europe; 
another 32 fanded on Saturday and 22 more yesterday. 

Gwynn Prosser, Labour MP for Dover, will today meet Mike 


O'Brien, the immigration minister, to request assistance. A warn- 
ing by Roger Gale, Conservative MP for Thanet North, that 3,000 
more gypsies were on their way. was condemned as scaremonger- 
ing by Mr O’Brien yesterday. However, Mr O'Brien acknowledged 
that further arrivals were inevitable until word filtered bade to Slo- 
vakia and the Czech Republic that Britain was not a soft option. 
Some gypsies report having seen a television programme at home 
which said the British welfare system would support them. 

The Influx of gypsies began several months ago, but until Friday 
was just a trickle, comprising about 60 families in total 

Of the weekend's arrivals. 36 people were immediately deport- 


ed and 28 left voluntarily. Twenty-two others, mainly heads of fam- 
ilies, were detained by immigration authorities. “Our resources are 
being drained quite rapidly" said Terry Birkett, leader of Dover Dis- 
trict Council. “Kent cannot bear the full burden of these people.” 

Mr O'Brien said that each of the cases was being considered in- 
dividually. He added that asylum had not been granted to any of the 
gypsies who had arrived in recent months. "We are determined to 
protect the integrity of the system from abuse, so that we can con- 
tinue to provide for genuine refugees." 

- Kathy Marfa 
Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


City set to punish Brown 
over EMU confusion 


3^: 


The Mafia lives on 

Reports of the death of the Mafia were much 
: exaggerated — or so it now transpires. Our Rome 
correspondent has found tirat, while there have been 
many arrests of mafiosi in recent years, and several 
T convictions,. the Cosa Nostra organisation remains 
.. wholly incacc. Page 7 

| SEEN & HEARD 

•£ Look otit at the bird table, and watch those poor 
r starving birds forced to sit by while squirrels invade 
•'* the garden arid eac ail their nuts. One company, 
however, has brought reliefc It proposes to defeat the 
- thieving rodents by springing a nasty surprise next . 

time titty start helping themselves to someone elses 
■. food. The application of a finely-ground layer of 
. ' capsicum to the bird food gives the squirrels the 
sensation of eating the fiercest of curries. The birds 
:I cannot tag* the sharp spice, and much happily on. 
The squirrels, however, don’t even have the option of 
L swflthig a lager to cool their mouths down, poor 


WEATHER. The Eye, page 10 
TELEVISION The tye, page 12 
CROSSWORDS Page 24 and 
the Eye, page 9 
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Gordon Brown, the Chancellor, 
fast night tried to calm City 
nerves at the end of a weekend of 
confusion over British entry to 
the single European currency. Colin 
Brown and Nigel Cope look at the 
Government's biggest test since 
the election. 


The Government will hold its breath to- 
day as the financial markets react to un- 
certain messages over monetary union, 10 
years to the day after the stock market crash 
ofl987. ... 

Gordon Brown was last night forced to 
intervene as the Government faced its 
sharpest criticism from senior figures in the 
City for failing to make clear whether it was 
ruling out-entry for the next five years. . 

Mr Brown’s remarks left open the pos- 
sibility of Britain joining the second wave, 
although Government sources continued 
to make it clear that entry was “highly un- 
lflcriy” before the next general election. 

Brushing aside Tory demands for the re- 
call of Parliament, Mr Brawn said on BBC 
TV: “I can’t answer for every newspaper 
that speculates about the outcome of our 
deliberations wifi be ... what I did say all 
the time before the election is that it’s 
highl y unlik ely we will join ih 1999. 

“There are formidable obstacles to this. 
What was new in my Tones interview was 
that we were not going to make the mis- 
takes of the Conservatives over the ERM . 
where their jnderisiveness caused long 
periods of Speculation that were damaging 
to the national economic interest." 

li» Chancellor will tell the City today 
that he will not be “bounced" into giving 
an early policy statement on Britain’s en- 
try into the single currency when he visits 


trading floors on the opening of new com- 
puter systems for stock market trading. 

Without publicly dosing the options 
before a statement in about JO days to Par- 
liament, be will make it dear that Britain 
will not joining the single currency in the 
Gist wave in 1999 because business has not 
had time to prepare, and the economic 
cycles of Britain's European partners were 
Dot in line. 

However, a senior government source 
said: “You can take it as read we are not go- 
ing into the first wave. Beyond that, we have 
.to make a judgement. That is what he will 
be doing in his Commons statement but we 
have made it dear that is very unlikely.’’ 

In the City, commentators said the con- 
fusion that had been created by contradic- 
tory off-lb e-record briefings had damaged, 
perhaps permanently, the government’s 
credibility with the financial markets. 

. Gerard Iyons, chief economist at Japan- 
ese Bank DKB said: “Gordon Brown has 
gone from Iron Chancellor to Flash Gor- 
don." 

Traders face a turbulem day with the mar- 
kets braced for a volatile session. Most an- 
alysts said they expected a fall in share prices 
and higher long-term interest rates. This as- 
sumption follows the sharp rise in the 
FTSE 100 index of leading shares a few 
weeks ago when a newspaper report sug- 
gested that Britain was likely to adopt for 
early Emu entry. 

Markets are already nervous with today’s 
lOthannzueisaiy of the *87 crash and the start 
eftfrs new trading syaem. As Michael Hugh- 
es, group economic adviser at investment 
bank BZW said: “The timing could be 
better." 

Though share prices may come under 
pressure, some experts said the outlook for 
taxes would be brighter if Britain does not 
enter Emu early. Mr Hughes said that if 
Britain had entered in 1999 then the bud- 
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gets in 1998 and 1999 would have been ex- 
tremely lough- 

Mr Brown is confident that any slide 
in stocks today will be shortlived. A se- 
nior Cabinet source said the Government 
was using off the record briefings to hard- 
en its line, because it wanted to maintain 
its influence within Europe. Publicly rul- 
ing out entry to the single currency for 
five years could leave Britain out of the 
key decisions over EMU, when it was 
about to take over the six-month presi- 
dency. 

The uncertainty was caused by Mr 
Brown’s interview in the Times on Satur- 
day under the headline “Brown rules out 
single currency for lifetime of this Parlia- 
ment”. IBs words did not back up the head- 
line, bat Treasury spin doctors said they 
were happy with the message. Confusion 
in the City was deepened yesterday by 
Frank Dobson, the Secretary of State for 
Health, insisting “nothing can be ruled 
out". 

The Independent understands that Mr 
Dobson was sticking to an agreed Trea- 
sury tine, leaving open the door to entry 
in the second wave of the single curren- 
cy, but it opened the Government to at- 
tack by John Redwood and Peter Lilley, 1 
the Shadow Chancellor, that there was 
chaos at the heart of Government on its | 
most crucial policy. 

“We smell blood in the water, and we 
may be able to force them off entry,” said 
another senior Tbry source. 

- Tony Blair ordered Mr Brown to hard- 
en the tine against enDy last week, and re- 
verse the momentum which was coming 
from the UreasoryTn favour of Britain's 
membership of EMU, after they dis- 
cussed the results of a five-month Trea- 
sury review showing it could cost a 
reported £20bn to join, the equivalent of 
lOp on the standard rate of income tax. 



No radio this small 

ever sounded so big. 

Introducing the Bose* Wave 6 radio. 

Enjoy the distiocr sound of strings in.your kitchen. Or the 
full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose Wave radio fills 
any room with rich, dear; unexpectedly lifelike sound. Bur you 
wonV find this small wonder in any store. The ’Wave radio is 
only available direct from Bose. For a free information pack, 
simply send/fax the coupon below or call us freephone on: 

0800 022 044 

Who) calling, please quote ibe reference number 
in the coupon bdow. 

Hearing really is believing. 

To audition the Wave radio in your own home for 14 days, 
satisfaction guaranteed, simply call us freephone and discover 
why Sty News, said, “This box of tricks sounds like a full 
orchestra.” 

Enjoy big , lifelike sound at home. 

Yes, Bose, it sounds good to me. - ] 

Please send me more information about the Bose Wave radio [ 

and the 14-day, sambaitmgtsuamad audition. 

ReL2723 

fame— ; MtMnJMs. 

eL — ^ - day 


Please return in as envelope to; Bose, 

Freepost TK 1 020, Twickenham, Middlesex 
TW2 SUN. No sump necessary. _ 

Qr fax tot ()782 410 8411. flWfersawtfatRtfiresmch. 
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COLUM N ONE PEOPLE 


UPDATE 


Stormin’ Norman asks a 
question too far 


“It s a bit^of a trial being so far ahead of ray party that I am called a 
dinosaur, said Norman Tebbit, adopting his customary air of injured in- 
nocence when he was slapped down by William Hague at the Tory Par- 
ty conference. “Some of my colleagues are still in the pre-Jurassic age.” 

Now Lord Tfebbit is pushing the frontiers of advanced reptilian think- 
ing even further. He has tabled a series of parliamentary questions in 
the Lords asking the Government for defim'tionsof the word “farmh^. 
The order paper for the Upper House last-week listed the folkwing ques- 
tion against the noble lord’s name: “To ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether their definition of the word ‘family’ includes two practising 
sodomites living at the same address.” 

Then there are another three questions, which ask whether “two les- 
bian women at the same address” are a family, or “two lesbian women 
having care or custody of a child living at the same address”, or even “two 
heterosexual males living at the same address”. 

No doubt this is regarded as a side-splitting stunt in the bars of Ching- 
ford. But Lord Tfebbit insisted yesterday that he was making a serious 
point. “Suppose, in the unfortunate event that my wife should pre-de- 
cease me, that I went to live with a male e h i> m , an ^ claimed to be in a 
homosexual relationship. What then?” Would he be able to inherit a coun- 
ci! tenancy or gain peasioa rights? 

For many Tbries, this is just 
rogueish Norman giving the PC 
lobby a poke in the eye. But Mr 
Hague fears that it gives the 
wrong impression of modern 
Conservatism. So when Lord 
Tbbbrt attacked multiculturalism 
on the conference fringe earlier 



DIET 


Kiwis top the good health league 


If you want to keep the doctor away, leave your apples in the fruit b owl 
and switch to a kiwi fruit, new research suggests. The Jauygrttm fruit has, . . 
been named the “most nutritionally dense” fruit out of let of27 t»mmonljk. . 
eaten species. In particular, it scored highly for Vitamins C and E, mag-- ' 

nesium, potassium and fibre/ ' 
Other exotic fruits outranked the more mundane produce with papaya,: 

apples, ^le study, carried out by scientists in the US, meaaffed how ^any: . 
essential vitamins and min erals each fruit provided per lOGg pf weight. . 

Kim producers say the fruit also contains nutrients iMommended to. i 
combat cancer and heart disease and other diet-related- illnesses. It alsty-j 
has high levels of serotonin which has a c alming effect on some people 
and the amino arid arginine - used to treat impotence. •*'. 
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Arthur Daley left kicking tyres 


Public-school pupil killed in police car chase 



this month, he was denounced by 
Mr Hague's aides for feeding 
racist instincts. For several days 
fj after Mr Hague's denunciation. 
Lord Tbbbit gained easy headlines 
by repeating what he had said 
about British cultural identity. 
Then came the Government’s an- 
nouncement that same-sex part- 
ners would have the right to 
immigrate, although not the same 
right as married partners. Lord 
Tfebbit wheeled out what is obvi- 
ously one of his favourite words: 


this would “place sodomite marriage on the same standing as the hon- 
ourable estate of matrimony”, be intoned. 

But the reason he advanced so far in the Tory party is that he is more 
than a rent-a-quote bigot He is a surprisingly engaging and even slight- 
ly self-effacing man in private, with a wicked sense of humour - and a 
tin ear for the sensibilities of the victims of prejudice. He also believes 
that he understands the true instincts of the electorate. 

Now he has surely gone too far, using public money and the time of 
public servants to answer what are essentially rhetorical questions. And 
he loses sight of any serious point he might have by asking a fifth ques- 
tion worthy of Bernard Manning: “To ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether in order to claim the advantages of the status of ‘partners', males 
living ax. the same address are required to give assurances that they 
engage in homosexual intercourse." — John RentauJ 


A brilliant student was killed on Saturday when his 
car crashed into the gates of his public school 
after a high speed police chase. 

Julian Swell, aged 17, was trapped inside his red 
Hat Tipo which burst into flames after demolish- 
ing a ten-foot stone pillar and part of a stone wall 
outside his dormitory. Staff at Malvern College, 
rushed outside and helped police officers put out 
the flames with fire extinguishers. 

But Julian - who was expected to win a place at 
either Oxford or Cambridge next year - died before 
firefighters could free him from the wreckage. 

West Mercia Police yesterday launched an in- 
vestigation into the tragedy which occurred after Ju- 
lian drove off at high speed when he was approached 
by a policeman in the Worcestershire spa town. 

The teenager's car was seen shortly after 9pm 
on parked outside the Unicom - a pub popular with 
young people in Malvern town centre. 

But the Fiat drove off when the police panda car 
pulled up so officers could speak to the driver. 

The patrol car. driven by PC Paul Lamboum, pur- 
sued the Fiat through Malvern for about a mile back 
to the college in College Road. “The vehicle ignored 
a red traffic light and narrowly avoided an accident 
with another car,” said a police spokesman. 

“At the time of the accident die vehicle was some 
200 metres ahead of the police car. The incident last- 
ed two to three minutes in totaL Police officers made 


repeated attempts to extinguish the fire and rescue 
the occupant,” the spokesman added. 

Fellow pupils who lived with Julian in No. 8 bouse 
beard the crash and had to be taken back inside the 
dormitory in tears by teachers. 

“The children are absolutely devastated,” said 
the college registrar, Sheila Jackson. Other pupils 
at the college were told about Julian's death by brad- 
roaster Hugh Carson at a service in the college chapel 
yesterday morning. 

Firefighter Mick Browning said: “I would imag- 
ine be hit the wall with some force at some speed. 
The car snapped across the middle and concerti- 
naed into itself. It hit the pillar and then catapult- 
ed onto its roof before ending np on its side with 
the driver's door burst open. I think the driver was 
alive wbed we got there. We had to use cutting equip- 
ment and a powered winch to get the lad out be- 
cause he was trapped by his legs.” 

Pupils at the college are not allowed to drink at 
pubs in the town unless they are 18 and had their 
housemaster’s permission. Chris Lush, 44, licencee 
of the Unicorn, said “We liaise closely with the col- 
lege. Pupils have ID cards and they have to produce 
them to get served.” 

West Mercia Police has called in the police com- 
plaints authority to investigate the accident and is 
appealing for witnesses to come forward. 

— Richard Smith 


Arthur Daley-style motor dealers are under threat from the growth of su-£ 
perstores »l|ing second-hand vehicles, it was disclosed yesterday. • -=-■* 

Sales from the stores are set to increase almost 10 -fold over the next;, 
three years, says a report from research organisation MarketUne. “A re-.w 
liable supply of high value, ex-fleet, cars will enable superstores to com-; ' 
pete directly with the franchised dealer sector," said MarketUne analyst 
Currimbbqy. The company’s report showed that Superstore sales , 
could reach 400,000 a year ty the year 3000. 
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SHIPPING 


Merchant fleet sinking out of sight 


McAleese defended after Sinn Fein leak 


The size of the British merchant fleet has slumped by 13 per cent in the • 
last year, figures revealed yesterday. The UK, once a major shipping coun- 
try, is now 30th in the world “league table”, said the shipmasters' union 
Numasr. There are now only 232 UK-owned trading ships, totalling 2.16 - 
milli on deadweight tonnes compared with 1,6000 ships of 50 million dwt 
in 1976. “These latest figures are of real concern - not just because of thq£ 
continuing capacity reduction, but also because the further loss of ships 
means a further loss of berths in which to train future British seafarers,” 
said Numast's general secretary. Brian Oirell. 
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The Irish Prime Minister, Bertie 
Ahern, yesterday came to the aid 
of embattled presidential election 
candidate Mary McAleese. He 
forecast that the Belfast-based law 
professor government nominee - 
the focal point of a series of 
leaked government documents 
about her alleged sympathies to- 
wards Sinn Fein - would ap- 
proach the sensitivities of 
Northern Ireland “with care and 
consideration”. 

He added: “No one has the 
right to question her Irishness - 
or her total commitment to peace 
on this island.” 

Mr Ahern's ringing endorse- 



ment of Ms McAleese's increas- 
ingly controversial candidacy fol- 
lowed the mystery circulation to 
newspapers of official confiden- 
tial memorandums pointing up 
her apparent backing for Sinn 


Fein. Ms ‘McAleese has strenu- 
ously rejected the suggestion, but 
the effects of the row on her stand- 
ing as the opinion poll front-Elzn- 
ner for the 30 October poll have 
still to be gauged. Her position 
was further complicated when 
the Sinn Fein President, Geny 
Adams, signalled his personal 
backing for her. 

Irish foreign minister. David 
Andrews, whose department is at 
the centre of the leaking furore, 
highlighted his government’s con- 
demnation of the practice. He de- 
clared: “Police investigations will 
begin immediately. We are deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of this.” 


TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

112 

Italy (lira) 

2,706 

Austria (schillings) 

19.29 

Japan (yen) 

1901 

Belgium (francs) 

56.97 

Malta (lira) 

0.61 

Canada ($) 

117 

Netherlands (guilders) 

3.11 

Cyprus (pounds) 

0.81 

Norway (kroner) 

1L13 

Denmark (kroner) 

10.58 

Portugal (escudos) 

279.21 

France (francs) 

9.26 

Spain (pesetas) 

23257 

Germany (marks) 

2.77 

Sweden (kroner) 

1200 

Greece (drachmei) 

436.42 

Switzerland (francs) 

231 

Hong Kong ($) 

12.07 

Turkey (lira) 

274,615 

Ireland (punts) 

1.07 

USA ($) 

07 
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Women afraid to confront breast cancer 


Photograph: AP 
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Delays in the diagnosis of 
breast cancer are caused 
mainly by the reluctance 
of women to attend for 
checkups. 

Jeremy Laurence , Health 
Editor, reviews a study 
which shows fear and 
denial are putting 
Women's lives at risk. 


eral years, many because they 
were too frightened to find out 
whether they had cancer. 

The study, at King’s Health- 
care NHS trust, raises doubts 
about the correct message to put 
across to women during the cur- 
rent campaign to raise aware- 
ness of the disease. Frightening 


women may push some into 
consulting a doctor sooner but 
it may also deter others. 

Professor Anthony David, of 
the department of psychologi- 
cal medkane at Kings, one of the 
researchers, said the findings 
were skewed by a small number 
of women who delayed a very 


long time before going to a doc- 
tor but they contained an im- 
portant message. 

He said: “Most women who 
find a lump go very quickly to 
see a doctor, are referred very 
quickly and are seen very quick- 
ly. It is the women whcf are put 
off seeing a professional that 


are the biggest source of delay.” 

Professor David said there 
were two reasons why women 
delayed. “They become so wor- 
ried at the prospect of bad 
news that they cannot think 
clearly and they do not do any- 
thing. Or they deny there is a 
problem and pretend that if they 


HOW ONE DAUGHTER SAVED HER MOTHER 


Some women who discover a 
lump in their breasts delay for 
months or years before seeking 

medical help. A study of 686 

women who attended the breast 
clinic at a London teaching 
hospital revealed that, on av- 
erage, there was a total delay of 
almost nine weeks before they 
were seen and treated. 

About two thirds of the de- 
lay was due to the women 
themselves being slow to come 

* forward and the remaining third 
- '|was due to delays in the system 

• - referrals by GPs or waiting lists 
for the dime. Although a large 
group of women saw their GPS 
and got referred within three 
weeks of discovering a lump, the 

■r-i- remainder delayed far up to sev- 


Wendy Crabtree knew her mother had 
cancer when she noticed a stain whBe wash- 
ing one of her bras. As a nurse, she recog- 
nised the tell-tale sign. - 

She did not confront her mother Im- 
mediately. “1 wanted her to tell roe. If 1 had 
gone on ar her, she would probably have 
hidden it more.” 

By then, the cancer was already far ad- 
vanced and had become a weeping sore. 
Wendy’s mother, Yvonne Kendridc, 59, pic- 
tured right with Wendy, had had a lump 
in her breast lor years and had ignored it, 
hoping it would go away. 

Mrs Kendrick said: “I efid goto the doc- 
tor years ago when Wendy was small but 
he said it was just like a bit of grisde. Then 
about two years ago I got a rash. 1 thought 
it was eczema but cream I put on it was 
no good. 


“Ail sorts of thoughts go through your 
mind and you think to yourself- no, it can’t 
be that. It was panic really. 1 just didn't want 
to know about tt” 

She finally went back to her doctor who 


re ferre d hef* tio the breast dirrfc at Queen 
Alexandra hospital in Portsmouth. She was 
reluctant to gpr'but when she admitted to 
her daughter what was happening, Mrs 
Crabtree, 33, Who Is "tnarrled with a 
daughter, took charge. 

"I phoned the hospital and demanded 
an immediate appointment. I wasn't pre- 
pared to hwe my mother wait two or three 
weeks," she said. 

Mrs Kendridc started traatmenc almost 
immediately and two years hear she is free 
of the disease although she has to return 
to hospital every six months fora check- 
up The family were so graceful for the care 
they received that they have since organ- 
ised two charity balls raising £3,000 for 
Macmillan Cancer Relief 
Macmillan Cancer Relief can be 
contacted on 0171 351 7811. 


don’t think about it, it will go 
away.” 

The findings, published as a 
letter in the British Medical Jour- 
nal posed a complex probkm for 
health educators and for gov- 
ernment policy, Professor David 
said. Last May, minsters allo- 
cated an extra £20m to breast 
cancer services to help iron out 
delays in the system and ensure 
women were seen sooner. 

“If the Government thinks it 
can get rid of the problem of 
women presenting late by fo- 
cussing on the system it is mak- 
ing a serious mistake. If you 
want to speed up diagnosis you 
have got to look at the system 
and the patient.” 

The answer was to change 
the culture of fear around 
breast cancer to one in which 
the risks were assessed more re- 
alisticafly. Professor David said: 
“We have got to get women 
thinking it is abnormal to have 
a breast Jump and they had bet- 
ter get it checked out and get 
away from the idea that it most 
be cancer. We want to find, out 
more about why women delay 
and then we may be in abetter 
position to adjust the health 
education message.” ' " 
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New body parts 
may be what the 
patient orders 


The creation of 
beaefiess frogs has 
given rise to the 

poofcffityof 
engineering headless 
human clones. Qore 
Comer asks If this could 
lead ultimately to the 
production of 
taltormade organs for 

transplants. 


Although the headless frog 
embryos have not been al- 
lowed to live longer than a 

week, scientists believe the 
technique could be adapted 
to gpow human organs such 

as hearts, kidneys, livers and 


and tail. Under current 
Home Office rules, they are 
not considered animals un- 
til they ore a week dd, when 

they have to be destroyed. 

Using intact cloned hu- 
man embryos to gnw organs 
wouM be out of the question, 
because they would have to 
be killed and this would be 
the equivalent of murder, 
said Professor Slack. 

“It occurred, to me a 
halfway bouse could be 
readied,” he said. 

“Instead of growing an in- 
tact embryo, you could ge- 
netically reprogramme the 
embryo to suppress growth 

mall the parts of the body ex- 
cept the bits you want, plus 
a heart and blood riicula- 


Headless wonder: embryos that herald a whole 
new fixture Photograph: South West News Service 


pancreases in an embryonic 
sac living in an artificial 
womb. 

And if H oning becomes 
possible, people could have 
organs grown to order from 
their own cloned cells. 

Growing parts of human 
embryos to cultivate organs 
could bypass many legal re- 
strictions and ethical con- 
cerns, because without a 
brain or central nervous sys- 
tem the “human sacs” may 
not meet the technical defi- 
nition of an embiyo. 

Jonathan Slade, professor 
of developmental biology at 
Bath University and a lead- 
ing embryologist, said be 
could create headless frog 
embryos relatively easily by 
manipulating certain genes. 

Using the technique, he 
has been able to suppress not 
only development of a tad- 
pole’s head, but also its trunk 


Don." The controversial re- 
search is raised in a BBC2 
Horizon this week about the 
cloning of Dolly the sheep. 

Professor Slack said it 
would not be acceptable to 
grow parts of a human em- 
biyo as an “organ sac” inside 
a woman’s womb. 

“More acceptable might 
be taking a single cell and 
somehow growing a com- 
plete organ in a bottle from 
iL” 

Some academics are an- 
gered by Professor Slack's 
ideas. Professor Andrew 
Linzey, an animal ethicist at 
Oxford University, said; 
“This sort of thinking beggars 
belief. It’s scientific fascism, 
because we would be creat- 
ing other beings whose very 
existence would be to serve 
the dominant group. It is 
morally regressive to create 
a mutant form of life.” 
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Coded diary reveals Japanese prison’s death and despair 


As a Japanese prisoner of war 
Donald Hill, a young RAF 
squadron leader, kept a diary 
written in code. Its discovery 
would have led to his execution, 
but, as Kim Sengupta reveals, 55 
years on it has been deciphered 
by an academic and could be 
turned into a film. 

> 

fy*ng awake in the early hours 
Uiai Philip Aston finally worked out the vi- 
tal key words which unlocked the diarv of 
Donald Hill 

For six months the mathematics pro- 
fessor had been wrestling with the comply 
code the PoW had used to keep his 
thoughts secret. 

The chie centred on the number 34. the 
total of the letters in the names Donald 
Samuel Hill and Pamela Seely Kirrage, the 
woman he had become engaged to just be- 
fore being posted to the Far East in 1939. 

However, Professor Aston, from Sur- 
rey University, still had to cany out some 
more work before the 
code was finally 
cracked from the seem- 
ingly random sequence 
of numbers on the yel- 
lowing A4 exercise 
book, and he could 
land it over to Mr 
Hill's widow, Pamela, 
and their three chil- 
dren. 

Film-makers are 
taking an interest in 
the astonishing story 
of the diary . A Hong 
Kong Chinese produc- 
er apparently sees it as 
something in the vein 
of Anthony Minghela's 
award-winning The 
English Patient. How- 
ever. the project is at an 
embryonic stage and 
the film-maker does 
not want to reveal any 
more details. 

? Donald HjD was studying accountancy 
when he joined the RAF and was sent to 
Singapore at the age of 26 in 1939. He be- 
gan keeping his diary when he went to 
Hong Kong in 1941. The time was tense. 
The first entry, on 7 December 1941, be- 
gan with the fateful words: “Much talk 
about warSrith Japan, no one seems to 
think anything will happen ... ” The fol- . 
lowing day the Japanese struck at Hong 


Kong. The young squadron leader charts 
the 1 7 days of bitter lighting before the out- 
numbered and outgunned Allied forces sur- 
rendered on Christmas Day. 

His diary then details capture and in- 
carceration at the Sham Shui Po Comp, 
with his brutality, starvation and despair. 
And be also wrote how he was helped to 
Survive by the seUlevs friendship of a 
beautiful Chinese girl, Florrie, who smug- 
gled food into the camp for him. She was 
eventually killed by the Japanese. 

The diary finishes soon after that. But 
Mr Hill managed (o keep it hidden from 
the prison guards and took it with him lo 
Australia, where he ami other PoWs were 
sent for rehabilitation after the camp was 
liberated by British and Indian troops. 

On his return ro England Mr Hill and 
Pamela got married and lie relumed to ac- 
countancy. The couple had two daughters 
and a son. The diary* was not decoded - 
Mr Hill did run want lo dwell on ihe hor- 
rors he and his comrades had suffered in 
captivity. He was also a modest and self- 
effacing man. and did not relish the 
prospect of being at the centre of atten- 
tion and publicity. 


He died in I9S5. Eleven years later Mis 
Hill who lives in TUnbridge Wells; Kent, 
mentioned the diary to a voluntary work- 
er from the Soldiers, Sailors & Airmens 
Families Association. Colonel Ian Quayle 
contacted Surrey University and spoke to 
Professor Aston. 

Professor Aston, who specialises in 
chaos theory, explained that he was not an 
expert in cryptography. However, he rea- 
soned: “A code written over 50 years ago 


and in a prisoner-of-war camp could not, 
1 thought, he all that sophisticated, and, with 
a litile help from a computer, should not 
be too difficult to crack. But 1 found that 
was not the case. Mr Hfll had obviously tak- 
en some* care to make sure that this cuuld 
not be translated if il fell into the wrong 
bands during l he war," 

As m all good mysteries, there was a red 
herring, this time an inadvertent one. Mr 
Hill had once tried lo show his sun Christo- 
pher how to decipher the numbers. But in- 
stead of 34, Ihe combined total of his name 
and Runcla’s, he had In' mistake circled 33. 

Christopher Hill is now a pilot with 
British Airways. He sometimes flies into 
Hong Kong Imcmaiiunul Airport, the run- 
way of which was built by his father and 
other PoWs when the Japanese military de- 
cided to realign it. 

Yesterday there w;is a family party at 
his home. Mrs Hill, now S 1 , said: “The di- 
ary was a part of Donald's file which had 
been shut away and 1 am very glad that Pro- 
fessor Aston managed to open it up for us. 

“After the war Donald was quite trau- 
matised, and of course in those days there 
was little or no official help for people like 
him. He did not want id 
go into what happened 
and 1 respected that” 
Christopher said: 
“Physically my father 
was n big man, .six foot 
four inches util, well- 
built. However, he was 
rather shy, and he'd 
have been very embar- 
rassed by all this fuss. 

“The diary docs 
moke quite interesting 
reading. It is not just a 
diatribe against the 
Japanese; he was being 
quite objective and he 
does tty to understand 
them. What is also 
dear is how much Flor- 
rie, the young Chinese 
girl, helped him. He 
and others like him 
must have gone 
through a hell of a lot” 
Unlike other Japanese PoW camps in 
places like Malaya, there is little byway of 
record about what went on in Hong Kong 
during the occupation. 

The disclosure of the diary has been fol- 
lowed with keen interest in the former 
colony and led to interest from the film- 
maker. Over here, the Imperial War Mu- 
seum wants the famil y to bequeath the diary 
to it, and they say they are quite happy to 
do so. 
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Detail of a page from Donald Hill's coded diary. Film-makers have 
expressed interest in the story of the journal 



Figuring it out: Donald Hill's widow, Pamela, their son Christopher, and the diary, in the frontispiece of which is a 
portrait of the squadron leader Photograph: John Lawrence 
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Still paying High Street prices 
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Drug link to road 
rage death denied 


Events surrounding the 
death of a couple killed 
In a road rage incident 
took a new twist with 
allegations of a possible 
drugs link. Toby Exley’s 
family confirmed that he 
had a drugs conviction, 
but, as Kathy Marks 
reports, they believe it 
played no part in his 
death. 


Toby Exley, who died with his 
girlfr iend. Karen Martin, when 
their car was rammed into the 
path of another vehicle, had a 
conviction for possession of 
drugs, his family said yesterday. 

However, the family said in 
a statement that it was “dis- 
gusted" by allegations in yes- 
terday's newspapers that Mr 
Exley was a dealer. 

“Toby’s offence was a one- 
off mistake," the statement 
said. He had “no connection 
with drug warlords or barons”, 
□or had he sold drugs to young 
people, as alleged. 

“Tbby was killed, murdered 
by a raged madman,” the fam- 
ily said. “It was not provoked.” 

The statement was in re- 
ponse to reports yesterday that 
Mr Exley, 22, had been con- 


victed of dealing and could 
kwe been targeted by an angry 
®stomer. Scotland Yard re- 
fused to discuss the reports and 
said detectives were following 
numerous lines of enquiry. 

Ms Martin's father, John, 
said that he bad known of Mr 
Exley’s conviction, but had 
been told by police that they 
were satisfied that there was no 
link with the incident. 

The couple were killed two 
weeks ago when their Ford Fi- 
esta was forced across the cen- 
tral reservation of the A316, in 
Harwell, 1 west London, where it 
was hit by a \ famhall Cavalier. 
Police are searching for the car 
that rammed them from behind. 

According to the News of the 
World, Mr Exley, from Tfed- 
dingtou, Middlesex, was found 
guilty at Kingston Crown Court 
last year of possessing Ecstasy, 
c annab is and amphetamines 
with intent to supply. He was 
fined £210 and placed on pro- 
bation for two years. 

The newspaper alleged that 
he continued to supply drugs 
and quoted “underworld 
sources” as saying that he had 
made enemies by “cutting" the 
cocaine that he sold. Police have 
said they believe that Mr Bde/s 
car was hit because the motorist 
behind was irritated that he was 
driving too slowly. 



Flypast: Sea Cadets at attention, as pigeons circle overhead, during a ceremony at Nelson’s Column yesterday 
to marie the 192nd anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar Photograph: Kevin Lamarque/Reuters 


Diana legacy lives on in new drive against landmines 


George Robertson, the Secretary of State 
for Defence, is to announce an initiative 
tackling the landmine scourge. Following 
in the footsteps of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, he is to unveil the moves tomor- 
row in the Bosnian city of Mostar, scene 
of some of the bloodiest fighting in the 
civil war. 

Nato military commanders in Bosnia 
are warning that urgent action is needed 


to speed up clearance of an estimated 
750,000 mines. The Government has led 
global action to baa landmines in initia- 
tives that have tied Labour to Diana’s lega- 
cy. Funds for mine clearance are to be 
doubled to £10m a year to support pro- 
jects in the former Yugoslavia as well as 
Angola, Iraq, Cambodia, Afghanistan, 
Yemen, Somalia, Laos and Eritrea. 

A mines information and training 


centre is to be set up within the MoD. It 
will spread British expertise in de-mining 
operations, training humanitarian or- 
ganisations such as the Red Cross. There 
are also plans to give local people expertise 
to clear mines rather than having to rely 
solely on overseas aid, which is not always 
forthcoming. An estimated 100 million 
mines are scattered in 70 countries world- 
wide. 
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K v v -V: And the advantages don't stop there. 


download your pictures. 


Fun 180 degree 
rotatable tens. 


The Dimagc V has a 2.7x zoom lens 


All this in a digital camera that costs just £599.99 


The Low Pay Commission will 
make its first regional visits this 
week to hear evidence before 
recommending a new mini- 
mum wage to the Government 
next year. Meetings will be 
held with business leaders, vol- 
untary organisa lions, workers as 
well as the unemployed in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee 
and Inverness. 

The commission has already 
taken evidence from the Hades 
Union Congress and the Con- 
federation of British Industry. 
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Macro, which lets you get as dose 


It's available at most good camera retailers su you won't 


Wheelchair 
in car crash 


as 6cms to an object the size of a 


standard business card. 

Powerful 2.7x zoom 

means higher resolution. So as well as being able to get in close. 


need a raring eye to track one down. 

Just a finger to ring freephone 0800 731 6810 for the 


name of the one nearest to vou. 


you also have the additional advantage of being able to zoom 
in as well. Allowing you to get the exact shot you want. First 
rime. Without haring to use vour computer to zoom in and 
consequently, suffer loss of resolution to picture quality. 

As one of the world’s great camera manufacturers, 
picture quality’ is something pretty dose to our hearts, and 
something many of our competitors choose to ignore. 

For example, unfortunately, many of them still use the 
L same rectangular pixel CCD that’s used for video. And 
because this rectangular system has to be converted, die 
quality of the pictures inevitably suffer. 

The Dimage V on the other hand, has 


The new Dimage V. 
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An 18-year-old woman volun- 
tarily went to a police station 
in Cambridge after an accident 
when a car failed to stop in Fen- 
stantnn after colliding with a 
woman in a wheelchair. The 28- 
year-old victim had both legs 
broken. The car then hit two 
men walking on the footpath. 
Both had leg and facia) injuries. 
Police said a Mood sample was 
taken from the teenager for 
forensic analysis and she was 
bailed to 24 November. 



Penguins go 
on sale 
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A reflection of 2,000 birds, in- 
cluding penguins, flamingos, 
owls and parrots, are to be auc- 
tioned this week. Kevin Martin, 
general manager of Mcrlcy Bird 
Gardens, near Wimhornc, 
Dorset, hlamcd yesterday’s clo- 
sure of the gardens on rising 
ousts and a “dramatic" fall in vis- 
itor numbers caused by chang- 
ing leisure pursuits, including 
theme park visits. Opened in 
1966. the four-acre gardens at- 
tracted 150.000 viMinrs in 1988 
hut just 50.000 last year. 




Britain: The Movie, 
directed by Tony Blair 


The Prime Minister 
wants to update 
Britain’s proud tradition 
of pageantry. He has 
commissioned a new 
video to emphasise 
youth and vibrancy. 

Kate Wotson-Smyth says 
Tony Blair's quest for 
modernisation shows no 


sign of flagging. 


In future, visiting heads of 
state will no longer be greeted 
by a procession of bagpipes and 
bearskins, but will instead by 
shown a video. 

Mr Blair wants to replace 
what be regards as the outdat- 
ed customary trappings of 
British ceremony, and the 
video, Britain: the Young Coun- 
try, is designed lo rebrand the 
UK as a youthful, and “vi- 
brant" nation. 

It will be launched by the 
Queen at the opening of the 

Commonwealth summit in Ed- 
inburgh, later this week, and 
features areas in which Britain 
excels, including fashion, tech- 
nology and financial services. 

In an interview with Time 
magazine. Mr Blair said it was 
time to accept the end of the 
Empire. “We cannot pretend 


that the Empi« is back, be- 
cause it is not. My 
has moved on beyond all that, 

“When I see the pageantry . 

fo Britain. I thhA that is great - 

but it does not define where 

Britain is today- The whoIe . 

idea of a modem British iden- _ 

tity is not to displace the past, 
but to honour it by applying & 

past characteristics to today 

world- r • 

The Prime Minister wants - 

every head of state who comes . 

to Britain to feel that the coun- 
try is changing for the better 

and is full of creative and tal^ 

enied people. 

In a speech on Friday, Mr 
Blair will not only use his- 
speech to project Britain to the 
world but also to put forward 
his vision of the Common- • 
wealth. “1 believe the Com- 
monwealth is needed more 
today than at any time m its bis- ' 
tory. It is a global community 
of nations, an organisation of 
moral principle and enduring - 
values that provides stability in 
a more dangerous world order,” - . 
he will say. . . . 

After speechesthe visitingjw 
heads of government will be 
treated to a programme of 
singing, dance and music. Then 
they will be invited to watch the 
new video. 


Frenchman to be questioned 
over Russell murders 


The relatives of the two British 
nurses will 1 visit them for the 
third time today in the Saudi jail 
where they are being held over 
the murder of an Australian col- 
league, Yvonne Gilford. Lucille 
McLauchlan's fiance. Grant 
Feme, and Deborah Parry’s sis- 
ter and brother-in-law, Sandra 
and Jonathan Ashbee, who 
flew out to Saudi Arabia on Fri- 
day will then return to Britain. 

McLauchlan. 31, of Dundee, 
has been sentenced to 500 ladi- 
es and eight years in jail. Par- 
ry, 38, of Alton in Hampshire, 
is waiting to hear whether she 
has been found guilty of in- 
tentional murder and sentenced 
to death. But according to a 
Saudi ambassador, a £750,000 
“blood money" deal made with 
the victim's brother, Frank Gil- 
ford, lifts the threat of execu- 
tion, and could mean a review 
of McLauchlan's sentence. 


A former mental patient awaiting extradition on suspicion of com- 
mit ling a triple murder in France, is to be questioned by officers 
investigating the deaths of Lin and Megan Russell 

Kent Police want to interview Jacques Girardin, a Frenchman 
who has been charged with the murder of a mother and her two 
young children in France. His alleged crime bears a remarkable^ 
similarity to the unsolved murder of Mrs Russell and her six-year- 
old daughter in Chillenden, near Canterbury, in July last year. 

Mr Girardin, 39, who was arrested in Manchester a week ago, 
is awaiting extradition to France. Kent Police are to interview 
him and take DNA samples while the extradition proceedings ' 
are being completed. Detective Chief Inspector Dave Stevens, 
the officer investigating the Russell murders, sai± “I will be talk- '■ 
ing to him soon. It is early days and, like mam 1 other lines of in- 
quiry, this one is ongoing." 

The bodies of Pascalc Longesserre. 38. her four-year-old son, 
Florian. and 18-month-old daughter. Camille, were found 
stabbed and battered with a hammer 18 days ago at their flat in 
Angers, north-west France. Mis Russell and Megan were also 
bludgeoned to death with a hammer. Mrs Russell's eldest daugh- 
ter, Josie, was also attacked and left for dead, but has made a 
remarkable recovery. 

Mr Girardin is thought to have been questioned by officers 
investigating the murder of British schoolgirl Caroline Dickin- 
son. who was raped and suffocated on a school holiday to Brit- 
tany in July 1996. It is understood that he is also to be interviewed 
by Irish police investigating the murder of French film producer 
Sophie Tbscandu Plan tier, found haltered to death outside her 
home in Co Cork, after Christmas last year. — dare Gamer 
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How Cosa Nostra’s 
cunning outfoxed 
the Italian state 


Despite the arrest of a 
succession of Mafia 
bosses, evidence 
suggests their criminal 
t^etwork has not been 
damaged. Andrew Gumbel 
in Rome reports on how 
the gangs are poisoning 
the state's efforts to 
combat organised 


Back in January 1993, Balduc- 
cao Di Maggio looked like a 
godsend to Italy's anti-Mafia in- 
vestigators. Picked up on minor 
charges in the northern city of 
Novara, he soon admitted to be- 
ing a “man of honour", a mem- 
ber of Cosa Nostra, and led the 
police to the biggest boss of 
them all, the Corleonesi clan 
Chief Tbto Riina, whom he had 
Served as a driver and dogsbody. 

- On top of that, Di Maggio 
Wd investigators about a secret 
meeting he had witnessed six 
years earlier between Riina 
and Ghilto Andreotti, the grand 
old man of Italian politics, at 
which the two men exchanged 
a kiss. Mr Andreotti, who had 
recently finished his seventh 
stint as prime minister, was 
placed under investigation for 
collusion with the Mafia and 
forced to undergo a trial that 
is still in progress. 

Why had Di Maggio turned 
state’s evidence so willingly? At 
the time, newspapers suggest- 
ed he had been disgusted by 
Riina’s murderous leadership, 
or bad been ostracised by the 
Cuditionalist Cosa Nostra 
bosses because be had left his 
wife for his mistress. 

Now, a more sinister theo- 
ry is emerging in the Palermo 
Palace of Justice: Di Maggio, 
wittingly or not, was manipu- 
lated by- another senior mem- 
ber of the Corleonesi clan. 


Bqmardo Prcrvenzano; and his 
aim was not to have Cosa Nos- 
tra dismantled but to take it 
over for himself. 

. Instead of declaring open 
Warfare against the state, as 
Riina did 'by assassinating 
prominent anti-Mafia magis- 
trates. Provenzano’s strategy 
has been - according to the 
Palermo prosecutors- to infU- 
' trate the state and poison the 
system from within. 

His main weapon, h ap- 
pears, has been men like 
Di Maggio, whose evidence 
against their former bosses has 
been the bedrock of the anti- 
Mafia drive over the past five 
years. Various political figures 
-such as Mr Andreotti - have 
sought to denigrate the value of 
these Mafia turncoats, or pen- 
tih as they are known, arguing 
they are criminals whose evi- 
dence cannot be trusted. 

Their line of argument re- 
ceived an unexpected boost 
last week when Di Maggio, who 
enjoys the benefits of a witness 
protection scheme along with 
his fomify, was thrown back into 
jail and accused of master- 
minding a series of recent mur- 
ders in Sicily. 

The reaction of Mr An- 
dreotti and his sympathisers was 
to crow: we told you so, they 
said, men like him can never 
change. Mr Andreotti then de- 
manded his own immediate 
acquittal. But the Palermo 
prosecutors said Di Maggio was 
not just an unrepentant crimi- 
nal bat part of a strategy aimed 
at threnving the whole anti- 
Mafia effort into confusion. 

'‘Highly refined minds have 
been following a sophisticated 
plan,” warned the deputy chief 
prosecutor of Palermo, Guido 
Lo Forte. “On the one hand 
they have made use of Bal- 
duccio Di Maggio to e limina te 
the dead wood of the organi- 
sation; on the other, they have 


destabilised the system by dis- 
crediting those collaborating 
with the justice authorities.” 

AH of a sudden, the events 
of the past four years have been 
thrown into a new light. Ac- 
cording to the latest evidence. 
Prove nzano has woven an in- 
tricate web of contacts within 
the police and state institutions 
- creating a pax mafioso where- 
by he can cany on his drugs aDd 
arms smugglin g activities un- 
molested while the state prides 
hself on “winning” the war 
against the Corleonesi 

The greatest danger now is 
the unravelling of the “pentitf’ 
system. This has been the key to 
all state assaults on the Mafia, 
but has also been widely mis- 
understood - partly because 
the word potato in Italian (lit- 
erally, ^ “repentant rate") conjures 
up of sin and redemp- 
tion. la fact, magistrates have 
never treated their witnesses as 
anything Other than c riminals 
who can be persuaded to reveal 
information for reasons of strict 
self-interest. 

Mr Lo Forte points out that 
Di Maggio’s recent killing spree 
does not invalidate his earlier 
revelations. But such consid- 
erations are difficult for public 
opinion to accept, and even 
more difficult to put to the po- 
litical dlite. Ever since the po- 
litical corruption scandals of foe 
early 1990s, plenty of deputies 
have had gqod reason to dislike 
a justice system that relies on 
small fish turning state's evi- 
dence against bigger culprits.. 

A special parliamentary 
committee is about to consid- 
er changes to the way justice 
is administered, and key ele- 
ments of the anti-Mafia effort 
are high on the agenda. The 
timing of Prosecutor Lo Forte's 
wanting may be a deliberate at- 
tempt to alert parliament to the 
fact that the -Mafia may gain 
most from these changes ' 



Trail of blood 
AND BETRAYAL 


The warapinst the SdDan 
Tiafia has taken a series .of 
dramatic aims since the 
eariy 1990s. Hundreds of 
infor ma nts have come for- 
ward and dozens of high- 
profile arrests have been 
made, but stffl the criminal 
apparatus survives.' 

Here are some key 
dares of the past few years: 

May 1992 - Govanni Fal- 
cone, iha anti-Mafia magis- 
trare, b Mown up along with 
bis wife and three body- 
guards outside Palermo. 
Two months laser, Ns dose 
colleague Paolo Borsellino 
is killed in a car bomb out- 
side his home: 

January 1993 — Balducdo 
Di Maggo arrested in No- 
vara. A week later, the 
head of the Corleonesi 
. dan, Togo Riina, is arrest- 
ed in Palermo 

May 1993 — Mafia bombs 
destroy the Roman church 
of San Giorgio Velabro and 
severely, damage the Uffizi 
.museum in Florence. 

June 1995 - RRna's lieu- 
tenant Leofuca Bagarella 
arrested after a short car 
chase rn Palermo. He Joins 
a long list of defendants in 
die - rapidly assembled 
Falcone murder trial. 

September 1995 — GiuBo 
Andreotti goes on trial on 
doges of criminal coBusion 
with the Mafia in the 1970s 
and 1980s. . 

May 1996 — Giovanni 
Brusca, die- Mafia’s- most -- 
notorious kBer, Is arrested. 
Over the next few months 
he begins co&aborating with 
the state, although his 
evidence is contracfiaory 
and misleading at first. 

June 1997 - The brains of 
the Corieones dan, Pietro 
Agperi. arrested. Only one. 

■' big^boss, Bernardo Proven- 
-zano, remains at large. . - * 
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Nice £39 

3 flights a day from London Lufon^ 
Daily flights from Liverpool 
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Amsterdam 
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Rabbi calls for end to 
Holocaust memorial day 


' 'K " 

Desire to commemorate the£$ 
Holocaust is so acute that Jev& v 
have a special day set aside o§S. 
which to do sou A leading ralpjfp; 
fears that the day will eventually 
go by the board. But, as Clare* 
Gamer discovered, his proposal - 
alternative did not go down 


A leading Reform rabbi yesterday sug- 
gested that, after the millennium, British 
Jews should abandon their special day com- 
memorating the Holocaust and amalga- 
mate it with their general day of moarmpg. 

In a lecture, entitled: “A time toJbe 
courageous and live dangerously,” at die 
Festival of Reform Judaism, Rabbi Dr 
Jonathan Remain, of Maidenhead Syna- 
gogue, in Berkshire, argued that the Holo- 
caust should be commemorated as. the 


latest in a series of Jewish disasters rather 
than a unique event in its own right. 

At present, Jews observe Yom 
HaShoah, a special day officially estabtished 
by the Israeli parliament in 1951 and -in- 
formally built into the Jewish religious cal- 
endar to commemorate the Holocaust 
Since 400BC, all Jews have observed 
Tishah B’Av/a day of mourning fbrthe de- 
struction of the first and second Tfemples 
in Jerusalem. The latter has also been used 
to comntemorate later tragedies such as the 
massacre in York in 1190 and the expul- 
sion of Jews from. Spain in 1492. 

■ Rabbi Romain, the son of a Holocaust 
survivor, argued that since previous gen- 
erations had added liturgies and elegies to 
the Tishah B'Av service, this generation 
should incorporate the Holocaust. “Tishah 
B’Av has almost become a magnet for black 
events in Jewish history, a repository of 
mourning. Although the Holocaust is a 
modem black event, it is just yet another 


m that long, black list." He said be feared 
that the special Holocaust memorial day 
would not stand the test of time. “One gets 
siKhsn^turncHitsattheAiimstjcepamie. 
\fery few people stand to attention at 11am. 
Unfortunately, I ihmktbesame son of thing 
is going fo happen with the Holocaust.” 

Wltltaa f) Rubinstein, professor of his- 
tory at thcUmvprsaty of Wales and author 
of The Myth of Rescue, believes that any 
move to ihake the Holocaust part of a wider 
memorial day would be unpopular with 
Jew! ‘The Holocaust was such a traumatic, 
central event in modem Jewish h&oiy that 
tfffliythmgth^ismortofadesiratocon]- 
memorate it, not less. It’s more real to mod- 
em people than events of biblical times." 

Rabbi Tony Bayfield, chief executive of 
the Reform Synagogues of Great Britain, 
said: “As far as the Reform Movement ... 
is concerned, the issue is not tabled as one 
for discussion. We will continue to mark 
the Sboah (Holocaust) on a special day." 
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Homing in: Pigeon fonder Ernie Lee at home m Manchester with his birds - minus b“ Teanr 

got lost on the way home from Cheltenham and ended up 5,000 miles away in Senegal 
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Wuriderbar! We've got 900,000 Air Miles up for grabs. 


Two thousand lucku people ore going to win 
450 AIR MILES awards each. That's enough to flu 
return to Paris or Brussels from London. 
Carry on collecting and you could get 
to Munich, Frankfurt or Hanover. 

What's more, this pair of credit cards has a 
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Cal! 0800 616 848 


twelve months. So, sent gut: 

And not only are NatWest MasterCard and 

A NatWest 

More than just a bank 


NatWest Visa fee free for the first gear, uou con 
also collect more miles at home and abroad. 

To take advantage of this unbeatable offer, 
simply apply for a NotWest Combined Card 
Account and enter our competition. 

Coll 0800 616 848 for details and apply today. 
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Second strike at Barclays 


protest at a new performance-related pay ^ 
members of the Baking Insurance and RnaraxUrnooC^ 
and UNiFI walked out ou Friday. Barclays S 

cent of its staff worked normally, but the unions danned 
cent of the 2,000 brandies were dosed or disrupted. \ 

Lottery jackpot winners 

Pour tickets shared Saturday night’s £8 Jm lottery jackpo^^^ 
winning numbers were: 4, 28, 46, 9, 32, 25. Bonus numbenjg 

DAILY POEM ^j]M 

— - -ftMbjfc 

‘The Way I read a Letter's this" : 

By Emily Dickinson 

The Way I read a Letter’s -this- . . 

Tus first -I lock the Door- \ . 

And push it with my fingers - next - * . 

For transport it be sure - : . ^ jj 

And then I go the furthest off ' 

7o counteract a knock - a 

Then draw my little Letter forth 
And slowly pick the lock - 

Then -glancing narrow, at the Wall - 
And narrow at the floor 
For firm Conviction of a Mouse 
Not exorcised before - 

Peruse how infinite l am 
To no one that You - know - 
. And s$i for lack of Heaven -but not 
The Heaven Cad bestow 

This week's poems come from Poets on Poets , edited by Nick 
Rennison and Michael Schmidt (£9.95). In this 400-page I 
anthology, produced by Carcanet Press in association with 
Ifateistone’s, almost 100 modem poets select and present work 
from poets of the past Emily Dickinson is introduced by 
Alison Brackenbury. 
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Cabaret adds 
dash of decadence 
to feast of words 


A display of Nineties decadence 
and a lament for lost English 
identity made contrasting 
> to the Gloucestershire 

festival, witnessed by David Uster, 
Arts News Editor. 


A three-hour-long Decadence Cabaret t 
Cheltenham town haU saw readings an 
playlets from the racier side of British fit 
uon. There were prose readings from WI 
a Vty about Oscar Wilde, a “decadei 
cookbook” and even “decadent conjuring' 
And the poet Fiona Pitt-Kethley recii 
ed verse about her experiences dressing u 
as a man to tour brothels and sex clubs i 
^asL “I couldn’t do much, but It wa 
fascinating to see who 1 would have fan 
cied had I been a man," she said. “Eveiy 
one should try cross dressing at least ona 
The whole experience is different - just, fo 
example, the way you are treated in tfai 
street," 


The festival director, John Walsh, said 
decadence tended to rear its head at the 
y fin de si&cle, both in this century and the 
last. Yet by contrast, down the road at the 



Bragg; ‘History can reinvigorate 
fiction and make sense of the past* 


CHELTENHAM 
LITERARY 
FESTIVAL 
SPONSORED BY 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Everyman Theatre, Mehyn Bragg in the 
Festival Lecture was advocating a very dif- 
ferent set of values. 

Bragg sounded most unlike a prominent 
left-leaning media figure and unlike most 
of his fellow novelists on the London lit- 
erary scene - at one point he reminded his 
audience that British soldiers bad been 
feared the world over since the 12th cen- 
tury. Arguing in an intriguing lecture that 
the historical novel had been too long ne- 
glected by the literati he said it helped us 
as a nation rediscover our identity, an iden- 
tity which had been battered because we 
had been strongly ashamed of our past. We 
were embarrassed and confused, he said, 
drawing parallels between 20th century dis- 
comfort with the historical novel and late 
20th century unease with our own histoiy 
and identity. 

Bragg, a writer of historical novels as we D 
as presenter of LWTs The South Bank Show 
and BBC Radio 4's Start The Week, told his 
audience at Cheltenham's Everyman 
Theatre: “English history recently has 
usually been recorded as a matter of 
shame and dishonour. But history, English 
history, can reinvigorate fiction and help 
us to make sense of the past. 

In the last SO years, he said, historical 
novels had been seen as a downmarket 
genre “with Georgette Heyer instead of 
Dickens, Catherine Cookson instead of 
Hard/’. But now there was a resurgence 
with the likes of Rose "Remain, Pat Bark- 
er, Barry Unworthy and AS Byatt writing 


British stars 
win all roles 



Racy redpies: Medlar Lucan demonstrating the art of decadent cooking at the Decadent Cabaret in 
Cheltenham town hall on Staurday night Photograph: Rob Stratton 


within the genre. “So they have come back," 
said Bragg. “Is there anything in the air or 
is it just a little splutter at the end of a 
tradition?" 

He went on: “There might be a con- 
nection between the slate of the of the coun- 
try and and the state of the novel. We all 
show the mantra of the decline of Britain, 
and end of Empire, end of British domi- 
nation of the English language and polit- 
ical break-up at the United Kingdom. 


There’s a great sense in our country that 
we are looking to out enormous past to see 
what bits we are going to use, what we are 
going to build on. Not so much who we are, 
but who were we and more importantly who 
do we want to be. That accounts for the 
burst of serious writers in the last 10 or 
15 years taking up the genre. 

“Also I think a lot of people of my gen- 
eration ... are realising that we have been 
on a strange historical journey. I'm 58. 1 was 


brought up in a little town that was much 
more like a Victorian town it is today ... 
In 1946 1 still dealt in farthings as my grand- 
father did. Money wasn’t all that difierenL 
Now it's gone out of ail proportion. 

“When I was a child I was surrounded 
by people who were innocent, who had sat- 
isfaction with their lot and had humility. I 
haven’t encouraged that since I went to 
London.” 


The production company behind 
71>e English Patient is backing a 
new ‘British’ film. And, as 
Dovrd Lister reports. It seems that 
British talent has beaten off 
Hollywood opposition. 

The British actress Jane Honocks, best 
known for playing dippy secretary Bubble in 
the BBCs.4 bsoiutefy Fabulous series, appears 
to have beaten off the claims of Hollywood 
star Gwyneth Paltrow, and will recreate her 
most famous stage role for the screen. 

Shooting starts today in Scarborough on 
The Rise and FaU of Little Vince, based oh 

Jim Cartwright’s Wfest End comedy- It is be- 
ing finance by Murormax, the American in- 
dependent production company which was 
behind the Oscar-winning movie The Eng- 
lish Patient . and is jointly produced with 
British company Scala Films. 

Last year the project was at the heart 
of trans-Atlantic crossfire, when it emerged 
that Gwyneth Paltrow, star of Emma and 
Seven, was also being touted to play the 
working-class Yorkshire girl with an as- 
tonishing gift for impersonation. 

However, the British have won the day. 
When shooting begins today Honocks will 
play “Little Voice”, Brenda Blethyn, star of 
Mike Lee’s Secrets and Lies , will play her 
overbearing mother — a role also at one time 
likely to go to an American - and Michael 
Caine, Ewan McGregor and Jim Broadbent 
will co-star in an all-British casL The director 
is Mark Herman, who directed Brassed Off, 
the story of a colliery brass band. 

No one at MhwrmaxwoukJ discuss what 
casting negotiations had taken place, but 
sources say it was felt that the story of a 
back-street Cinderella in a bleak British sea- 
side town would have seemed curious 
played by Hollywood superstars. 

The story centres on a shy and quirky 
young woman who never goes out of the 
house. In her bedroom she repeatedly plays 
vintage records and perfects vocal imitations 
of Judy Garland, Marlene Dietrich, Mar- 
ilyn Monro and Shirley Bassey. A small-time 
agent hears about her and tries to make his 
and her fortune. The West End show also 
included Horrocks doing imitations of Cil- 
ia Black, which might also have con- 
founded a Hollywood cast and audience. 
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Gordon and Charlie show 
put the City in a spin 


Tories called for an inquiry into 
who was responsible for fuelling 
expectations of Britain's early 
entry into the European single - 
currency. Cofin Brown, Chief 
Political Correspondent, 
examines whether the 'spinning* 
was out of control. 


All governments use “spin doctoring”, but 
with the tenth anniversary of the stock mar- 
ket crash today, the ‘“spinning” on the sin- 
gle currency risked getting seriously out of 
hand. With the market in a febrile state, 
ft needed only a spark to set the City alight 

The spinning- brought to a high art by 
Labour in Opposition - did not matter with 
issues such as the replacement of the Roy- 
al Yacht Britannia: first it was to be rescued, 
then it was to be sunk. But the uncertain- 
ty in the financial markets could put at risk 
fortunes in pension funds. 

The spinning began with an article in 
the Financial Times on 26 September re- 
porting that the Cabinet was moving clos- 
er to early entry into the single currency. 
That sparked a flurry of buying and sell- 
ing in the City, with a record stock mar- 
ket rise of 160 points, and a fall in the value 
of the pound by 4 pfennigs to DM2.8. At 
a time when manufacturers were worried 
at the rising pound hitting exports, it 
seemed like a masterstroke. But Tbny Blair 
was alarmed as the expectations continued 
to build of an early entry into EMU. 


There have been attempts to blame “pro- 
European ministers outside the decision- 
making loop” -the Times on 18 October - 
bnt The Independent has no doubt that the 
Treasury was at least partly responsible. 

One Treasure source said that there was 
no chance of Britain joining the single cur- 
rency in the first wave in 1999, not least be- 
cause of the practical difficulties of die euro. 
But having tided out joining in the first wave, 
the source said the mood in the Cabinet had 
changed. “Robin Cook is now more pro- 
Euro than Gordon Brown' 1 , and there was 
a strong feeling in favour of eaify entry af- 
ter the first wave. The big problem, the 
source said, was ensuring that Britain re- 
tained influence in Europe, while staying 
outside EMU for the first few years. That 
was why the Government was holding off 
making a statement 

The momentum for early entry was 
stepped up by an article in the Daily Mail 
on 13 Octobersaying that Tboy Blair would 
use the opportunity of a European sum- 
mit in Luxembourg on 21 November to an- 
no once the decision to join “as soon as 
possible” after the 1999 first wave. 

The alarm bells were now ringing loud- 
lyinNo 10. The Prime Minister held three 
meetings with the Chancellor last week, cul- 
minating in Mr Brown's “U-turn” in his in- 
terview in the Times. Hie first meeting was 
last Monday at Downing Street after Mr 
Blair returned from his trip to Northern 
Ireland. The next day, The Independent ran 
a report accusing the Treasury of trying to 
bounce Mr Blair into a decision to enter 
EMU, under the headline: “Dropping 


the Pound? Blair, Brown dash on the 
biggest issue of alL" 

The Ueasmy was furious and suspicious 
that it may have come from Mr Blair’s aides, 
in retaliation at Mr Brown's drive for en- 
try. The Treasury sources prepared the 
ground, dropping hints during the week, for 
the brakes to be slammed on the momen- 
tum by the weekend. The crucial meeting 
came on Thursday night at No 10, when the 
Chancellor presented Mr Biair with thejre- 
sults of the Treasury's five-month study of 
EMU entry, conducting that to enter in the 
first wave the Government might have to 
slash public spending by £20bn or raise tax- 
es by an equivalent amount - roughly lOp 
in the £ on the standard rate of income tax 
- which was totally unacceptable. 

They agreed that expectations had to 
be damped down, and Mr Brown was giv- 
en the task of performing the U-turn in an 
interview. He avoided making any com- 
mitment in his directly quoted remarks to 
rule out entry to the single currency for the 
lifetime of this Parliament, but again it was 
left to the “spin doctors” - bis aide , Char- 
lie Whelan - to inform journalists that the 
Treasury had no problem with the head- 
line: “Brown rules out single currency for 
lifetime of this Parliament”. 

Information chiefs, who have been 
axed for failing to do their jobs effective- 
ly, could be forgiven for relishing the spec- 
tacle of the ministerial spin doctors getting 
into a spin. But the shareholders may come 
to blame the spinners, if the valne of their 
savings is slashed today. 

Leading article, page 18 



Gordon Brown: Given the task of making the U-turn on 
joining Europe in a newspaper interview 


Minister drops TV appearance after complaining about Whitehall smears 


David Clark, the Public 
Services Minister, 
cancelled a BBC 
interview yesterday 
after claiming there was 
a Whitehall smear 
campaign against him. 
Colin Brown says there are 
suspicions that his 
complaint was more 
than a “perforated 
eardrum". 


David Clark looked set for the 
axe in the next Cabinet reshuf- 
fle by Tony Blair. Mr Clark, 
who is regarded by some col- 
leagues as highly likeable but 
ineffective on the front bench, 
had a recurrence of a problem 
with his eardrum on a return 
flight from New Zealand last 
week. 

BBC sources said he told 
the producers of the Sunday 
BBC programme On the 
Record at Spm on Saturday, 


when news was breaking that 
he had claimed he was the vic- 
tim of a smear campaign by 
“someone in the Government” 
to under min e his Cabinet po- 
sition. “It was more than con- 
venient,” said the BBC source. 

Mr Clark’s allegations were 
seen as an attack on Peter 
Mandelson. the minister with- 
out portfolio, who is widely ex- 
pected to get his job in the 
reshuffle, and to have .been 
questioned about them could 


have been highly embarrassing 
for the Government. 

The claims were seen by 
ministerial colleagues as a sign 
that Mr Clark was losing his 
fight to keep his job. Col- 
leagues of Mr dark privately 
said he bad become alarmed by 
continued reports that he 
would be given the are: “He's 
like a scared rabbit caught in the 
headlights,” said one minister. 

Mr Clark's office yesterday 
insisted that he was not accus- 


ing Mr Mandelson. He is blam- 
ing civil servants of being behind 
a spate of recent stories that Mr 
Clark spent about £50,000 on 
three fact-finding visits, flying 
first class while advisers went in 
economy, to the United States, 
Canada and Australasia to 
compare international free- 
dom of information laws. 

Another recent press report 
referred to the minister having 
lost some of his baggage on one 
trip - information which could 


only have been known to a few 
officials in his department. 

Dr Clark told the Journal 
newspaper in Newcastle yes- 
terday: “I can virtually prove 
these stories were planted by 
someone in the Government-” 

He then told the local BBC 
radio station: “I don’t think 
there's any doubt that there is 
somebody running a smear 
campaign against me. The me- 
dia has considerable detail, 
basically much of it true. 


“Somebody somewhere is 
digging oul information and 
giving it to the press.” 

Later one of his aides said: 
“This is quite specialised in- 
formation and there was only 
a small number of people who 
could have known about it 
“He has a very good rela- 
tionship with his civil servants, 
but civil servants would be the 
first to accept that official in- 
formation should not be used 
or abused in any way which can 


.be seen to undermine his 
work.” 

Peter Kilfoyle, the minister 
at the Office of Public Service, 
who stood in for Mr Clark on 
the programme, denied that 
Mr Gark had been “got at” af- 
ter implying that Mr Mandel- 
son was behind the press leaks. 

An investigation into Mr 
G ark’s claim was being carried 
out by (he permanent secretary 
in the department. Robin. 
Moun (field. 
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, ' Sten: ,!" ee ^ S P t j msir Y scho ° l children take a coffee break during counselling training at the Stakis Hotel. Teachers believe the scheme 
{ yah .as well as helping pupils to gain confidence and learn to respect each other Photograph: Joan Russell/Guzelian 

A shoulder to cry on, aged 10 


Children as young as ten 
are being trained to 
listen to the worries of 
seven- and eight-yeaLr-old 
fellow pupils. Esther Leach 
visited one of the Leeds 
primary schools 
conducting an unusual 
experiment. 


It gives child psychology a new 
meaning. “Peer support” 
lessons are used to help 10-year- 
olds develop skills in listening 
and giving support to younger 
children who may be worried 
about making friends. their 
school work or getting on with 
theirparents, ■ 


Adrian ne Harker, head of 
one of four primary schools tak- 
ing part in the £5,000 scheme 
in Leeds, said the children 
chosen for i raining had already 
showed signs of having the 
necessary skills. 

She added: “Parents have 
told us how pleased they are 
their children have been cho- 
sen to help other children. 

'There is no question that 
they will become over bur- 
dened with the worries of the 
children they are trying to help 
because we. the teachers, will 
always be there in the back- 
ground.” Groups of up to six 
children will meet without a 
teacher for 20 minutes a week 
over 10 weeks to discuss any- 
thing bothering them. 


Laura Whrd. 10, sipping cof- 
fee during a break in training 
at the Stakis Hotel, Leeds said: 
“It’s because wc are kids we can 
help other kids. I expect the 
kind of thing we'll talk about is 
how to make friends or maybe 
how to get on with teachers and 
that kind of thing. 

“If it's something very seri- 
ous then we will go to a teacher 
for help. We have learnt how 
important it is to keep a confi- 
dence but if it is serious then we 
will go to a teacher." 

Mark Mitchings, 10, said he 
expected to carry on giving 
help when he moved up to high 
school where peer counselling 
already goes on. 

“I don't think I'd give it up 
as I got older for the sake of 


other things. It's a good thing 
to learn how to talk and listen 
to other people and 111 be 
learning all that while I'm help- 
ing other childreb. 

"I think if someone told 
me they were smoking or drink- 
ing just because their parents 
did it, I'd tell them it was bad 
for them and that they ought to 
tell their parents it is bad for 
them too." 

Training co-ordinator Dave 
Weetman said peer support 
went on in many high schools 
but this was the fixst scheme 
among primary school chil- 
dren. This can work as an anti- 
bullying measure - a chance for 
children to talk out anything in 
a non-threatening way. 

“And they are having fun 


too, as well as gaining confi- 
dence and learning to respect 
each other." 

Mr Weetman said the idea 
emerged during discussions 
among the Seacroft-Manston 
Family of Schools in East 
Leeds, which is made up of a 
number of schools that work 
together and share resources. 

Help in devising the train- 
ing programme, during which 
children are taught the impor- 
tance of eye contact and lis- 
tening attentively, came from 
the CCDU Training Research 
and Consultancy Group based 
at Leeds University. 

Peer support lessons are 
expected to start in the four 
primary schools after half- 
term. • 


Hollywood stirs a revolution 
in the history department 


Scottish history is booming in 
Scottish universities in the wake 
of the film Braveheart, which 
showed the country’s medieval 
struggles against the English. Judith 
Judd , Education Editor, looks at the 
reasons for the revival. 


William Wallace and Robert Bruce are now 
attracting more students than the French 
Revolution. At Stirling, the history de- 
partment is putting on two instead of one 
first-year courses in Scottish history. 

Numbers on a first-year Scottish history 
course offered at Aberdeen university arc 
up this year from 70 to 120. Glasgow’s grow- 
ing numbers, almost double since the be- 
ginning of the decade, include large 
numbers of mature students. Stirling has 
recently added two 
Scottish history 
specialists to cope 
with the demand. 

The revival is 
not confined to 
history. Scottish 
literature depart- 
ments are also 
pulling in more 
students than ever 
before. At Edin- 
burgh university, 
first and second- 
year courses, 
which would have 
attracted only 40 
or so students 10 
years ago, are this 
year catering for 
200. There is also 
a new Scottish lit- 
erature compo- 
nent which forms 
pan of the honours 
degree pro- Hollywood hero: Scots want to see 
gramme. beyond the Braveheart myth 

At Strathclyde, 
there are 80 in the 

first-year Scottish literature course com- 
pared with 44 last year. There is also a new 
part-time postgraduate diploma for teach- 
ers. Students at both universities study the 
whole range of Scottish literature, from 
Dunbar and Hcmyson to modem writers 
such as Ian Crich Ion-Smith, William McD- 
vanney and Alison Kennedy. 

The enthusiasm for Scottish history and 


literature is not confined to Scots. At Ed- 
inburgh, where the Celtic department is one 
of the fastest-growing in the university, Eng- 
lish, French, Germans, Eastern Europeans 
and Americans arc all keen to join in. 

Academics give several reasons for the 
revival. Dr Ken Simpson, director of the 
centre for Scottish Cultural Studies at 
Straihdyde. smdz u ' Braveheart may well have 
given a focus to some people with vague 
nationalist sentiments. Here was a veiy live- 
ly portrayal of a traditional Scottish hero." 
But he and others agree that the roots of 
the change lie much deeper. Dr Cairns 
Craig, a senior lecturer in the English lit- 
erature department at Edinburgh, be- 
lieves they can be traced hack to the defeat 
for devolution in 1979. It inspired a num- 
ber of Scottish academics to devise ways 
of encouraging Scottish culture in univer- 
sities. "A key date was the 1987 election 
which showed that Scotland and England 
were on politically 
divergent paths. 
There was a feeling 
that you couldn’t 
do much political- 
ly but you could 
do something cul- 
turally." 

Dr Simpson 
also sees the role of 
the Thatcher gov- 
ernment in alien- 
ating Scots as one 
key to the cultural 
revival which has 
marched hand in 
hand with nation- 
alism. Several aca- 
demics believe that 
the recent vote in 
favour of devolu- 
tion and the latest 
developments in 
universities are a 
sign that the Scots 
ts want to see have come of age. 
t myth Dr Fiona Wilson, a 

lecturer in history 
at Stirling, said: 
“Instead of just going on about the Brave- 
heart myth people want to find out what 
it was really like. It is a sign of a mature 
society." Dr Simpson said that there was 
new sense of internationalism, that Scot- 
land was a small nation within Europe. 
“Scots are beginning to discover links be- 
tween Scotland and Europe which go 
back to the Middle Ages." 
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US women war 
veterans finally 
have their day 


Some 30,000 turned out 
in Washington at the 
weekend to help 
inaugurate the Women 
in Military Service for 
America Memorial. As 
Mary Dejevsky reports, 
everyone agrees the 
memorial is late, but 
how late is a matter of 
opinion. 


“Ai long Iasi," said the Wash- 
ingron Past - whose uneasy 
role as Washington's local and 
the countiy's national newspa- 
per was entirely appropriate to 

this occasion -‘The women who 
served receive recognition." 
No one can say. either, that the 
recognition is grudging. 

Standing at the very en- 
trance to the Arlington 
National Cemetery, it incor- 
porates an exhibition gallery, 
a theatre and an education 
centre, all designed to illustrate 
the contribution of America’s 
women to war. The complex - 
which has something of a 
sprawling hacienda, some- 
thing, with its vast reflecting 




pool, of a huge mosque - cost 
more than $20m, all of it 
raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Partly, it seems, to make up 
for lost time, partly not to of- 
fend anyone, the memorial is 
all-encompassing. It com- 
memorates women who 
served their country not just in 
the two world ware of thrs cen- 
tury and the subsequent wars 
- Korea, Vietnam, the Gulf - 
in which Ame ricans fought, but 
ail ware, from the American 
Revolution onwards. It cele- 
brates afl women - an esti- 
mated l.g billion - who wore 
a uniform, whether they made 
the tea or navigated a plane. 

Looking at the happy faces 
of those present at Saturday’s, 
ceremony, from fresh-faced 
young air force recruits to 
women veterans in their 
nineties, no one would have 
been churlish enough to ques- 
tion any aspect of the monu- 
ment. particularly not its 
purpose. 

Architecturally, it received 
a flattering press, which con- 
trasted with the distinctly 
mixed reviews of the last - and 
considerably more striking - 



Fury at Kohl’s vow 
to stay until 2002 


A womans place: Second World War veteran Norine Russel joins the celebrations on Saturday Photograph: AFP 


memorial to be opened in 
Washington: the Roosevelt 
monument that opened earli- 
er this year. 

Some visitors wore T-shirts 
saying “We also served". 
Young women were quoted as 
saying that it encouraged them 
to consider a military career, 
and Vice-President Al-Gore 
was sent to say: “T hank you. 


Thank you, for what you have 
done.” 

Even as the monument 
opened, however, it felt already 
just a little dated. Ten years 
ago, it would have been in har- 
mony with American femi- 
nism at its most ebullient; five 
years ago it could have cele- 
brated the opening of equal 
opportunities for women in the 


forces, even to combat roles. 
Now, however, the women's 
movement is quietly re- 
trenching. One consequence of 
equal opportunities in the 
armed forces has been a series 
of lurid sexual harassment 
cases and the asking of some 
hard questions about Lhe ef- 
fects of "mixed" training. 

The new monument may 
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tell the next generation of 
women what their “mommy 
did in the war", but it may also 
turn out to be a monument 
frozen in time. If the US fights 
another war, its servicewomen 
will need no separate com- 
memoration. Their casualties 
will be ranged alongside the 
men, in military cemeteries 
across America. 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl faced 
a fresh barrage of dissent from 
the ranks of his Christian De- 
mocrats (CDU) yesterday over 

his pledge to rule Germany un- 
til 2002 if he wins next year’s 
general election. 

In an impromptu an- 
nouncement last week, Mr 
Kohl, 67, who had already said 
he intended to stand for a 
record fifth term in the Sep- 
tember 1998 poll, quashed 
speculation he might step down 
in mid-Lerm, saying he would 
serve all four years. 

Mr Kohl has already be- 
come Germany’s longest serv- 
ing chancellor this century by 
leading his centre-right coali- 
tion government since 1982. 
Staying until 2002 would take 
him past the 19 years that 
“Iron Chancellor* Otto von 
Bismarck served in the last 
century without having to face 
the the inconvenience of elec- 
tions. 

The CDU deputy parlia- 
mentary leader, Heiner 
Geissler, welcomed Mr Kohl’s 
public anointment of long-time 
heir apparent Wolfgang Schau- 
ble. But he criticised Mr Kohl s 
intention to ding on to power 
for another five years. 

Members of a loose group- 
ing of ambitious CDU back- 
benchers and regional leaders 


known as ita “ Voun 8 
Bunch” chimed in, reiterating 
their demand for Mr Kohl to 
step aside earlier to make way 
for fresh Wood at the top. 

Mr Kohl, often dubbedthe 

“eternal chancellor” , told ZDF 

television in Germany he was 

convinced his whole election 
team had a winning ticker. He 
dismissed speculation that the 
CDU might form a grand coali- 
tion with the opposition Social 
Democrats tf its jumor papers, 
the Free Democrats (FDP), fail 
to gain at least 5 per cent of the 
votes, as required under elec- 
tion rules, w return to the 
Bonn parliament, as predicted 
by polls. 

-I will not form a grand 

coalition. I do not predict 
this to be the (election) re- 
sult." Mr Kohl said, adding 
that this was also the view of 
Mr Schauble, who is the 
CDU’s parliamentary group 
leader in Bonn. 

Speculation about a grand 
coalition was prompted after 
Mr Kohl announced Schauble 
would be his successor last 
week. 

Mr Schauble, confined to a 
wheelchair since a 1990 assas- 
sination attempt when a de- 
ranged man shot him. has toyed 
with the idea of such an alliance 
in the past. — Reuters, Bonn 


Hamas chief calls for unity in war with Israel 


Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, the 
founder of the militant Muslim 
organisation Hamas, appealed 
to all Palestinians yesterday to 
join ranks and direct their 
hostility at Israel. 

"We insist that our people 
will remain unified in facing the 
American and Israeli conspir- 
acies that want us to kill each 
other," he told Palestinian law- 
makers at the Legislative Coun- 
cil headquarters in Gaza. “We 
will not transform our battle to 
an internal battle." 

. “We will be unified with the 
Palestinian National Authority 

even if wc were repressed 
by our brothers, we will not 
face repression with 
repression.” 

"We will not direct our hos- 
tility' towards the Authority be- 
cause our hostility is only 
directed towards the one ene- 
my which has seized our land 
and killed our women, children 
and elderly." 


Hamas, which opposes the 
peace deals the Palestinian 
president Yasser Arafat has 
made with Israel, h3s killed 
scores of Israelis in suicide 
bombings. 

Last month the Palestinian 
Authority, underpressure from 
Israel and the United Slates, ar- 
rested Hamas activists and 
dosed 16 of its charity and ed- 
ucational institutions. 

Sheikh Yassin was released 
from an Israeli jail earlier this 
month as part of a prisoner 
swap with Jordan after a 
bungled attempt by Israeli in- 
telligence agents to assassinate 
Khaled Mesbal, a Hamas 
leader in Amman. Sheikh 
Yassin, arrested in 19XQ. was 
serving a life sentence in Israeli 
jails. 

He was quoted as saying at 
the weekend: “Israel, as the 
Jewish slate, must disappear 
from the map. 

“We are now weak hut in the 


Kenyan police beat 
democracy protesters 

Police fired bulled into the air, hurled tea r-gas canister, and beat 
Kenyans with clubs yesterday in another violent crackdown on 
a pro-democracy rally in Nynhuniru, 93 miles north-west of Nairobi. 

Thousands of demonstrators waving signs that said. "No re- 
forms. no elections", defied orders to disperse. Within minutes, 
gunshots crackled through the air. 

The National Convention Assembly had called the demon- 
stration to demand the repeal of laws which its says would give 
President Daniel arap Moi an edge in elections later this year. 
Moi. 74. has ruled Kenya for 19 years and is seeking a fifth five- 
year term. 

Solidarity agrees deal 

Poland's Solidarity-led AWS blue and the smaller Freedom Unii »n 
(UWJ parly agreed yesterday on the share-out of government 
posts, moving closer to a final coalition deal after weeks of talks, 
a senior UW leader said. 

Tadeusz Synjtvyk su'd a coalition agreement selling common 
policy goals and spelling out the share-out of government posi- 
tions could be signed later. 

On Friday the two partners clinched a deal, which allowed 
President Alexander Kwasniewski to designate prime minister 
Jerzy Bu/ek. a 57-ye.ir-nM academic. ;ln a joint candidate of the 
AWS and the Freedom Union. 

Lisbon subway fire kills two 

A fire in the Lisbon subway last night killed two and caused major 
damage to the track and a station, officials said. The suhwuv was 
closed al the lime. 

Rescue serv ices found the dead bodies of a security guard and 
a station chief who were on duty below ground at the lime of 
the blaze, the fire chief Jose Utmeirinhas said. Neither of the 
men was named. About Mi firemen wearing oxygen masks fought 
the blaze, which broke out alter the sulnvay system had shut down 
for the night. 

Pope honours St Therese 

The Pope bestowed one of the Catholic Church’s highest hon- 
ours yesterday on St Therese of Lisicux, the Pith-century 
French nun known as the “Little Mower". 

In an elaborate ceremony in St Peters Square, the pontiff made 
her a doctor ol the church, a title given to selected saints whose 
writings or teachings are considered to have outstanding merit. 
A huge, iluwor-bcdeeked portrait o| St Therese. who died of tu- 
berculosis in 1897 aged 24 and was canonised just 28 years lat- 
er. hung in the square. Thcrc.se ended hershort life in the convent 
in Lisicux. “1 did not think it was possible to suffer so much. " 
she said toward the end. 


future wc will be strong- They 
[Israel] arc today strong but in 
the future they will be weak.” 

The cleric said Hamas 
would continue fighting Israel 
until it ended its occupation of 
the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank, including Arab East 
Jerusalem - all land where he 
says Palestinians want to set up 
an independent stale. 

• A roadside bomb blast yes- 
terday killed two Lebanese 
who were travelling in a ear 
near Jezzine, an area con- 
trolled by the pro-Israeli South 
Lebanon Army (SLA). Israeli 
security sources said. 

According to initial reports 
the two in the car were 
Lebanese civilians or SLA 
members. 

On Saturday. Hizbollah 
guerrillas killed an Israeli sol- 
dier when they fired on a lank 
at the edge of Israel’s 9 mile- 
wide occupation zone in south 
Lebanon. 


Smears mar 
election in 
Montenegro 


Montenegrins voted yes- 
terday at the end of a pres- 
idential election campaign 
in which the Yugoslav re- 
public s two lop political 
leaders smeared each oth- 
er with accusations of mas- 
sive corruption. 

The early turnout was 
heavy, alter an indecisive 
first ti'und two weeks ago 
when ihe outgoing Presi- 
dent. Momir Bulutovie. 
edged reformist Prime 
Min isic r.Milo Djukanovic, 
by just 2.500 votes. 

Mr Bnlati ivies strong 
showing surprised Mr 
Djukanovic, w ho had ex- 
pected to cruise to victo- 
r> after sidelining his 
former ally and taking 
control of the slate appa- 
ratus during a year of po- 
litical infighting. 

Diplomats said the 
credibility of both men 
had been badly damaged 
by corrupt it in charges, in- 
volving million* of dol- 
lars. 

The criminality issue, 
which Bulutovie also ex- 
ploited during the Fust 
round, struck a chord with 
voters u ht. niw a class of 

new rich emerge during 

jhc black market era that 
flourished during UN 
sanctions asainsl 

« Ugoslaviu. 

The corruption dispute 
overshadowed the pnljii- 
ci! slakes between Mr Bu- 
latovic. the candidate of 

Yugoslav President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic, and Mr 
Djukanovic who has led a 
drive in liberalise the 
republic’s economy. 
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Yemen abduction threatens to ruin leader’s tour of West 


.. ‘Xt,. ; 


^* e Yemeni government 
yesterday sealed off the 
area Where kidnapped 
Briton Henry Thompson 
“ being held. Patrick 
Coc ^bum in Sanaa reports 
on the fury over what 
officials see as a 
politically motivated act. 

TSbesmen kidnapped Henry 
^rapson, a Britos conducting 
reea reb work for the Japan 
International Cooperation 


members of the tribe it can lay 
its tends on and sealing off the 
area's few main roads. 

There were already signs of 
this happening at the weekend 
on- the road from Sanaa to 
Marib. We passed through one 
army c heckp oint after much 


the soldiers that we get the po- 
lice to act as bodyguards. But at 
a second checkpoint, on the road 

to Jihana. one of Yemen’s main 
gun markets, and not far from 

where Mr Thompson is beid, the 

officer in charge refused to let 




th Israel 


tb ma i n road Unking Sa»nn w to 
tfe south of the country. 

• The kidnappers, belonging 
bthe Bani Zabyan tribe, thff" 
tpk him 70 miles east to- their 
sronghold south of the city of 
harib. Yesterday, the govern- 
dsat said it had sealed off the 
fea with about 100 soldiers, 
tough in practice thousands of 
tups would be needed far the 
pverament to assert its au*-. 
jority in a region which is tru- 
er tribal control; - 
' The Yemeni Interior Mm- 
toy, which is trying to mediate 
dr Thompson's release, has re- 
vived a letter from hhn in 
vhicb he says be is being “well 
Tilled, well fed and is com- 
fortable'’. He added that the 
tribesmen had kidnapped him 
and his Yemeni translator be- 
cause they want a better water 
supply, a clinic and an im- 
proved road to their district 
■ More than 30 forei gn er^ 
mainly Italian, French and Ger- 
man tourists, have been kid- 
napped in Yemen this year. But 
hilr Thompson is the first 
Briton to be abducted for sev- 
en] years. AD the others were 
re based unharmed. 

In seeking Mr Thompson's 
rebase the Yemeni govem- 
mmt appears to be foDowingits 
usal practice of arresting any 


soldiers as guards be said they 
would not be enough- 
- He had about 40 men 
guarding his post as well as two 
pick-up trucks with heavy ma- 
chine guns in the back. “There 
are many problems beyond 
here between the government 
and the tribes. Perhaps you wfl] 
get hijacked,” he said 

In Sanaa, the Ministry of In- 
formation, which had previ- 
ous^ said we couW via t any part 
of Yemen, refused a permit even 
to visit Jihana, though this used 
to be on many tourist itineraries. 

Yemen is angry about the 
Thompson case because Ali Ab- 
dullah Saleh, the Yemeni pres- 
ident, is to pay his first official 
visit to Britain on 11 November. 
Dr Abdul Karim al-Hryani, the 
Foreign Minister, told The In- 
dependent yesterday that the 
kidnapping of Mr Thompson 
was politically motivated “The 
social grievances are camou- 
flage,” be said “I have never 

beard of anyhoriy rtermmrting dg. 

velopment aid for their region 
through kidnapping.” 

Most Yemeni officials be- 
lieve that the abductions are or- 
chestrated by the Yemeni 
opposition, which is funded by 
outside powers. In 1994 Yemen i 
was the scene of a civil war 
when the south, supported by 
Saudi Arabia, tried to secede. 



Men of the desert: Tribesmen in Yemen have made a habit of feMhapping Westerners, mainly tourists, but untB now they have all been released unharmedPhoepgraph: Camera Press 
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Desperate nation 
prepares to defy 
might of Peking 


Tibetan exiles say they 
haVe fb years to save 

theircutture from 

v:!*-. ... • . 


the Chinese. Now 


tpfcy ptah * campaign 

of civil disobedience 


A Tibetan woman protesting about her people’s treatment at the work! women’s forum in Huairou, China, earlier this year Photograph: Reuters 


last chancein an 
uneven fight. . 


“Eveiy year, in Tibet," said 
Samdhung Rinpoche, the 
monk: and reincarnate lama 
who is leader of die Assembly 
of Tibetan People's Deputies, 
the Tibetan parliament in ex- 
ile, “there is less of Tibetan lan- 
guage, culture and religion. 
Every year, His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama is a year older. 
Time is certainty ranniag on t ” 

The Dalai Lama has re- 
newed his appeal to the Chinese 
government to re-open a dia- 
logue with him that has been in 
abeyance since. 1989. Since 
then, these have been spo- 
radic, unfruitful contacts, ex- 
changes of correspondence and 
messages relayed through third 
parties. None have advanced 
the Dalai Lama’s hopes that 
one day he might reach an ac- 
commodation with China over 
autonomy for the country be 
fled as a young man in 1959. 

Now the Dalai Lama is 61 
and well aware, as is his com- 
munity in exile, that he cannot 
wait for ever. In a desperate at- 
tempt to provoke change, 
Samdbung Rinpoche has de- 
cided to initiate a campaign of 
civil disobedience inside Ti- 
bet, modelled on Mahatma 
GandhTssajya&tiha - the non- 
violent campaign against 
British rule in India. 

It is not just his own mor- 
tality that adds urgency to the 
Dalai Lama's appeal for dia- 
logue and gives the Chinese the 
advantage in this unequal con- 
test In the nearly 40 years 
since the uprising that led to the 
Dalai Lama's flight, Tibet has 
been battered by disasters au- 
thored by the Chinese occupa- 
tion. In the Fifties and Sixties 
there was the crude expression 
of militant socialism - enforced 
collectivisation, starvation, 
labour camps and the destruc- 
tion of religious life. 

There was respite and even 
a Chinese apology in 1979. But 
the Eighties saw a revival of Ti- 


betan nationalism and the 
Nineties have brought a re- 
newed assault, this time 
through mass Chinese -immi- 
gration. In the name of eco- 
nomic modernisation, the old 
dty of Lhasa is being demol- 
ished ? n d Tibet s traditions, her 
way of life and even her lan- 
guage are being eroded. Chi- 
nese immig rants have brought 
' karaoke bars and brothels to 
the once holy city and political 
indoctrination to the tightly 

controlled monasteries. 

“In 10 years," said Samd- 
huog Rinpoche, “the Tibetan 
identity will be destroyed, if 
nothing changes. In the histo- 
ry of nations there have been 
many occupations, but usually 
they were confined to political 
power - like the British occu- 
pation of India. If India has re- 
gained her independence 50 


BY ISABEL 
HILTON 


years later, it would not have 
mattered to her way of life. But 
it we have to wait another 50 
years, we will be an indistin- 
guishable province of China.” 

“History is history,” said 
Samdhung. “Our position is 
that we cannot rewrite history. 
How can a Buddhist lie about 
historical facts? To say Tibet was 
always a part of China is a lie.” 

Peking has initiated a new 
campaign against the Dalai 
lama, banning his photograph 
from religious institutions and 
trying to discredit his religious 
authority inside Tibet The dis- 
pute over the recognition of toe 
eleventh Panchen Lama ended 
two years agp. with the disap- 
pearance of the Dalai Lama's 
candidatcand the imposition of 
a Chinese boy. 

In the West, an arcane but 
violent row over the Dalai 
Lama's ban on the worship of 
a Tibetan deity, Dorje Sbugden, 
has led for the first time to a 
challenge to his authority by a 
dissident lama from within his 
own Gelug sect Although the 
Dotje Shugden affair is 
largely confined to India and 
the West it is a well-financed 
and persistent campaign, which 
many suspect is supported by 
Peking. 


Dialogue has never seeme 1 
a more distant project R*n J 
accuses the Dalai Lama rf 

fomenting the demand fir 
Tibetan independence, despii : 
his frequently repeated stot - 
meets that autonomy » ($ 
antes’ goal • 

“As far as the present siti 

ation goes," says Samto 
Rinpoche, “we acknowledg 
the occupation.. It is a. reabtj 
W; do not say that they mtif 
vacate Tibet, only that they fc 
gitim^ their rate by giving th 
Tibetan people some dignit 
and a chance to live their live 
in their own language and prac 
rising their own spiritual her 
itage -.which is of value to hi 
humanity, not just Tibet. Wc 
want internal autonomy and a 
little breathing space." 

The Tibetans see some hope 
for change in die tensions be- 
tween consumerism and the to- 
talitarian regime in China. “But 
the totalitarian regime is se- 
curely supported by Wes tern 
powers, who do not want®? 
jeopardise their business deal- 
ings with China,” said Samd- 
hung. “I think Western 
governments should be honest 
If they like the Chinese way of 
governing, they should say so 
and stop talking about human 
rights. They should say clear! r 
they care only for tradin; 
advantages.” 

The reality is that there is u- 

tle the exiles can do, but de - 
peration breeds despera e 
measures. Samdhung bixosif 
was bom in Tibet in 1919 a d 
has lived in exile since he v s 
20. He is well aware of there s 
that his plan for civil disobe i- 
ence poses. 

“There is a difference 
tween our situation and 
hi’s," he said “Gandhi 
fighting a civilised nation 
- had a rule of law and a 
ment and it worked. 
tbmk thizpian is nothing bu 
suicidal effort, but we thou, 
it worth trying: At the mom 
we are training the people 
might take pan, though it's 
difficult thing to accept that 
might be imprisoned or 
shoe” 

He adds: “Whatever 
come, they will be dedicat 
non-violent activists. If we 
going to disappearjet it bet 
some positive resistance. If 
keep quiet it would amount 
an acceptance and we, too 
would be guflty.’’ 


Americans prepare to give 
Jiang a rough welcome 


Human rights groups and 
unions, environmentalists and 
anti-nuclear protesters, ex- 
iled Tibetans and religious 
leaders, have all promised 
they will punctuate Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin's trip 
to the United Status next 
week with protests. 

“The coalition is much 
broader than usual, reflecting 
a grass-roots disaffection with 
China,” said John Ackcriy nf 
the International Campaign 
for Tibet. “1 can guarantee it 
will be energetic.” 

President Jiang can ex- 
pect to sec evidence of that at 
every stop on his six-day tour, 
which starts in Hawaii on 
Sunday, reaches its climax 
wiLh formal welcoming cere- 
monies, a 21 -gun salute at the 
While House, and winds up 
with a speech at Harvard 
University. 

China's policies on human 
rights, Tibet, Thiwan, trade, re- 
ligious freedom, arms sales, ixu- 
dcar proliferation and family 



Jiang Zemin: 21 -gun salute 


planning have stirred strong 
emotions in the US. Many find 
the Chinese leader's proposed 
visit to Philadelphia’s Liberty 
Bell, rung in 1776 to proclaim 
the separation of the colonies 
from Britain, and to Indepen- 
dence Hall, where the Deda- 

ration of Independence was 
adopted, particularly galling. 

“It's as if he’s taking a vic- 
tory lap of the United States 
after Tiananmen Square - it's 
almost like the Founding Fa- 


thers’ tour,” complained Abi- 
gail Abrash of the Robert 
Kennedy Memorial Center 
for Human Rights. 

Ms Abrash is bdping fo co- 
ordinate a rally in Washington. 1 
Joining environmentalists, 
anti-nuclear activists, humad 
rights proponents and union-' 
ists will be religious leaders, 
the conservative Family Re- 
search Council and even 
members of Mr Clinton's De- 
mocratic Party, who had de- 1 
manded major progress in 
China before President Jiang 
was granted a state visit. 

“The administration is 
preparing to grve the Presi- 
dent of China a red caipetij 
welcome when hundreds, per® 
haps thousands, of political 
and religious dissidents are 
rotting in prison and Chinese 
authorities are carrying out 
tnassive human rights abuses 
in Tibet,” complained Sena- 
tor Russ Feiogold, a Wiscon- 
sin Democrat. 

Reuters, Washington 
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TALKS TO 
jOEVIN KEEGAN 


■-•tunar, 


ars 


How big a legend can a 
small footballer be? 
Pretty big, especially if 
he chooses Liverpool 
and Newcastle as 
playing turf. TheyVe 
dafter about soccer 
there than anywhere 
else. So then why would 
he leave? And what 
would make him sign 
up with Fulham and 
^ttart all over again? 

A lot of people can be quite 
snide about Kevin Keegan. He’s 
had same rubbish hair-dos in bcL 
• time, they say. He made it to 
•Liverpool! and. England, yes, 
but was never a truly great 
player. Anyone could have done 
what he did at Newcastle with 
that sort of money. If he does 
the same at Fulham, it'll only be 
because of Mohammed A1 
Fayetfs got lots. He was Eng- 
, land's first football millionaire 
and is as much interested in 
^ marketing himself asheisin the 
▼game. Certainly, he is stQi at this 
last I must, he tells me, buy my 
son The Kevin Keegan Soccer 
Kit for Christmas. “You can get 
it at Sports Division, whoSre just 
taken over Olympus. It’ll cost 
you around £30, but it comes in 
a good-quality bag which you 
can later use when you go shop- 
ping.’ 

However, as for as the pub- 
lic go, he seems to be pretty 
much untouchable. An icon, 
even. Last Thursday I had gone 
to Westminster Central Hah to 
i see h"" take questions from an . 


promoting his just published au- 
tobiography — the imaginative- 
ly tilted Kevin Keegan: My 
autobiography. The place was 
packed to capacity. At least 
1,000 people, I would say . The 
evening was meant to finish at 

9pm but Kevin had to stay un- 
til midnight signing copies of his 
book. The queue went out the 
hall, down the grand staircase' 

and into the street 

I find him quite charismat- 
ic myself. He is very open and, 
maybe even, a good deal wiser 
than most footballers. He has 
never reaDy come a cropper, not 
^tpven in his personal life. He’s 
-Soever fallen out of night-dubs 
at dawn or dated .popaes. He 
has been married to Jean, his 


teenage sweetheart, for as long 
as anyone can remember. No, 
he doesn't wish he was a foot- 
baller today just so he could date 
a Posh or Uhika and DannL Al- 
though, that said, he was seat- 
ed between Ulrika and Danni 
at an awards do recently. And? 
Could you have scored if you’d 
have wanted to, so to speak? 
“No. I don’t think so. They like 
tag centre forwards. Tm just not 
their type.” 

Certainly, he is really quite 
dishy, with that dimpled chin 
and the very thick, now diver 
hair which may be naturally 
bouffant but then again may 
have been blow-dried. What- 
ever. it’s a vast improvement on 
that perm. What was he think- 
■ ing of there? Wen, he says, long 
hair was fashionable In the Sev- 
enties and he couldn’t be both- 
ered with all the blow-drying 
after showers so thafs why he 
had iL He then adds that the 
first time Jean saw it “she made 
me go to the bathroom and 
dampen it down.” Bui, still, you 
kept on having perms, didn’t 
you. “Yes, because once you 
start il is very difficult to stop, 
ferry Mac’s still having them. 
We can’t wean him off. We call 
him Don King.*" 

ferry Mac is "ferry McDer- 
mott, his former Liverpool 
team-mate who he brought 
along as bis assistant when be 
joined Newcastle as manager. 
Everyone laughed at them, he. 
says. “Here I was, a Woke wbo’d 
been playing golf in Marbella 
for eight years andhere was fer- 
ry, a bloke who’d been selling 
hamburgers at race courses for 
nine years.” 

Of course, the more Kevin 
was goaded the morehe.wasde- . 
terrain ed. 1 think this is wirat 
makes him tick, actually. In- 
deed, I reckon he', is actually 
more excited by endeavour and 
overcoming odds than he is in 
actual achievement, which is 
probably just as well at the 
moment because he is not play- 
ing for Liverpool or England or 
bossing Newcastle. He is the 
Chief Operating Officer of_ 
Fulham. 

So, Friday morning finds 
him at Motspur Park in south 
London, and the BBC’s sports 
dob where the Fulham football 
squad - nice beys with nice legs 
in nice shorts but who spit a bit 
too much for my liking - are 
training this morning. When I 


arrive, Kevin Keegan is already 
out there, urging his players on. 
“I want to see silky sdccer,” he 
is crying. “You’re passing, which 
is great lads, but let's have 
some end product - end prod- 
uct!’ 

: “HeUo Kevin,” I shout from- 
the other side of the pitch with 
a little wave. He waves back po- 
litely. “Do you want me in 
goal?’ I then shout, because 1 
believe in making myself useful 
when I can. “We’re not that bad 
yet,” he shouts whfle making lit- 
tle shooing motions with his 
bands. 

.1 think this very unkind and 
short-sighted of him, particu- 
larly as Td got up especially ear- 
ly to do my warm-up exercises 
and am known to be good in 
goal so long as I remember to 
keep my legs together and don’t 
have too many fagg and move 
occasionally ami try. to keep 
awake. 

So I'm left on the sidelines, 
with Kevin coming over ever 
now. and for a chat between 
whoops of “well-played Dairen. 
Love it. Love it !” Kevin, I say, 
these FUlbam boys look very 
nice, and very keen and every- 
thing, and Fm sure all the spit- 
ting is no worse than yon would 
find at another dub, but they’re 
hardly Shearers or Ferdinands 
or Ginolas, are they? I mean, 
doesn’t it bother you, after 
what you became used to at 
Newcastle.? “No,” he replies. 
"Absolutely not My interest is 


in improving players, whatever 
their ability. ” 

There are not hundreds of 
idolaters in attendance but two 
Fulham fans (yes, both of them) 
turn up out of curiosity to 
watch the training session. 
What do you think of Kevin? I 
ask. Their reply takes the form 
of sinking to their knees in the 
mud and getting all worshipful 
He was born in Doncaster, 
the son of Joe Keegan, a miner. 
Money was scarce so he was out 
there raising funds from an 
early age. He would go down 
Doncaster Market and collect 
the wooden boxes which he 
would then break up and sell 
door-to-door as firewood- T$p- 
ically, he always handed the 
money straight over to his 
mother, Doris. He was always 
more interested in making it 
than having it 

He first became interested in 
football when his Unde Frank 
happened to give him a ball. He 
practised all day every day. He 
passed the 1 1-plus and got into 
grammar school but didn't do 
well academically because he 
was always out there, practising. 
The first ever team he tried out 
for was Coventry. Jimmy Hill 
turned him down. Yes, he was 
extremely upset. Although as he 
now says: “If he’d said I was a 
good footballer, then I would 
have been worried.” He was 
eventually signed by fourth di- 
vision Scunthorpe. “It was the 
sort of place where they an- 


nounced the crowd changes to 
the team.” 

He went on to Liverpool, 
then increased his salary five- 
fold by playing for Hamburg in 
Germany and winning the Eu-. 
ropean Player of the Year 
award twice. On his return, he 
played for Southampton and 
Newcastle, where Raul Gas- 
coigne was his boot boy. “Great 
player, useless bootboy. He was 
always losing mine.” He retired 
at 33, taking Jean and their two 
daughters to Spain where he 
played that golf for eight years. 
Yes, he was quite happy play- 
ing golf. Yes, be can live with- 
out football. Or at least did. 
Until be got bored. “One day, 
when I was standing ready to 
play a shot on the par-five 
twelfth over water, I suddenly 
realised I wasn’t enjoying my 
golf anymore, but had no other 
purpose.” So he returned, lb 
Newcastle. First as consultant. 
Then manager. 

Then, after five years of ec- 
statically supported, royally 
funded progress from the bot- 
tom of the second division to 
runner up in the first, be quit 
causing shock-horror on Tyne- 
side Nobody could really un- 
derstand it at the time except 
perhaps that the team always 
seem to stumble - fall apart 
even - at the final hurdle, just 
when they looked like winning 
something big. Was he just run- 
ning away? Or, as people always 
tend to think when such things 


happen, were there horrible 
skeletons in the cupboard? 

According to the version in 
his book, after five exhilarating 
but trophy free years at New- 
castle, he became demotivated 
and, feeling he couldn’t take the 
dub any further, asked if he 
might go at the end of the 1996- 
7 season. The chairman. Sir 
John Hall, said he could do so 
and even, says Keegan, shook 
bands on it with him. But then, 
a couple of days later he was 
summoned before the board 
and told that, with the flotation 
coming up, he would either 
have to go now or sign for an- 
other two years. Anything else 
would be too damaging “So. I 
reacted bow Keegan would re- 
act I went.” Yes, he has spoken 
to Sir John Hall since, but only 
the once. “1 called him about six 
weeks afterwards, just to say hel- 
lo, really, because we had been 
very much a team at Newcastle. 
He seemed quite shocked to 
bear from me. He said he and 
Mae (bis wife) would take me 
and Jean (Kevin’s wife) out for 
dinner but he never did.” 
The main grumble among New- 
castle fans seems to be that none 

of this was explained to them at 
the time. One moment Kevin 
was there, and the next he was 
gone. “Why didn’t you come 
onto the pitch and say some- 
thing?" asks a Geordie at the 
Westminster evening “Say I 
had,” replies Kevin. “Say I’d 
come out and said sorry lads. 


Newcastle have finished with 
me. What would have hap- 
pened?” 

“There would have been a 
riot.” 

“A riot. Yes. Thank you." 
People are giving him a hard 
time about all this since he’s 
made It public. Is Keegan bit- 
ter? No, he insists, he is noL OK, 
he got booted out in the end. 
“OK, Newcastle never really 
won anything but we played 
some stunning football and had 
a good crack at it.” What hap- 
pened happened. Thafs football 
for you. Plus, he made a £lm 
when Newcastle floated/whkb 
was nice, although he reckons 
he was worth more. “I do be- 
lieve in paying people what 
they are worth. When I was at 
Liverpool and first went to see 
Bill Shankley about getting a 
rise from £80 to £100 a week, 
he said to me as soon as 2 
walked in: "You've done me 
proud son. Fm going to double 
your wages.’ Yes, Shearer was 
very much worth £JL5m. I nev- 
er had any regrets about that at 
all.” . 

And, he adds, people forget 
the state Newcastle were in 
five years ago. On their uppers. 
Two weeks after he arrived this 
little, balding red-headed chap 
turned up at a training session. 
“Who are you?” asked Kevin. 
“Fm Billy Askew,” he replied 
“Yes, but who are you?" Tm a 
Newcastle player.” “Where 
have you been?" “I've been on 


loan to Mansfield" The next 
day he had to play Billy in a re- 
serve match against Liverpool's 
reserve team where their man- 
ager Graeme Souness was brag- 
ging about his great young 
players. “See that boy, best 
scorer in the Irish youth team. 
See that one, best striker in the 
Scottish youth team.” Then 
Billy Askew ran out. “He's 
bald,” cried Souness. “No,” 
said Keegan, “he just shaves his 
head to make him faster.” What 
else could he say? 

What does Keegan value 
most in the end? Effort and 
what they call in football “hon- 
esty”. 1 ask him who he would 
have playing for him if he could 
sign up any three players this af- 
ternoon— regardless of price or 
whether they would be willing 
to come down to second division 
Fulham. Shearer, he says, “be- 
cause he always does it for you, 
week in, week out.” And Robert 
Lee and Tbny Adams. “I don’t 
know Tbny, but I like what I 
see.” Not Gina la, then? “Gina la 
could be the best player in the 
world,” he replies, “but his 
trouble is he only likes running 
that way.” Which way? “Th- 
warts goal. The only time he’ll 
ever run the other way is after 
half timeJiut 1 could never re- 
sist playing Him. 

After Newcastle, Jean did 
not want him to take up with an- 
other team. They could have 
gone back to Spain. Or con- 
centrated on the race horses 
they keep oq their big estate in 
Newcastle. But Keegan could 
not resist the Fulham chal- 
lenge. What is Chief Operations 
Manager, by the way? “I'm not 
the manager. Ray ^Dtins is the 
manager. Yes, Fm responsible 
for everything that happens, but 
I don’t have to go to every 
match or be there for every 
training session. If Jean phones 
me up to say the girls are miss- 
ing me, I can go straight home.” 
The family home is stQi in the 
north-east although Kevin is 
now renting somewhere down 
here. Jean comes down when 
she can. 

Last week he took her to see 
Miss Saigon . “But I fell asleep 
during the helicopter bit, which 
is apparently quite hard to do.' 
The great thing about football 
people is that they are reaDy not 
interested in anything but 
football. 


It's time to take a darned good look at your underwear collection 


DINAH HALL 


There’s nothing qriite fike readmg about oth- 
er people’s crotchless leopard print body 
suits to make onetoafcafresfa at one's un- 
derwear drawer. Fvealways regarded knick- 
ers as functional ganhents, aiLd it seems to 
me- tixxgjh I may the point here 

- that if youare gamgftSio crotcblessyou 

mayasweflgofiiewhotelwganddropthe 
lmiAer part aswelL Never the less, mind- 
ful that my husband is coming op to that 
age when he might be most vulnerable to 
l&year-oldsin saucy combinations, I have 
been spurred to finally throw away all the 
tii^gpyundepgani^ bear my 

school name-tapes. (Anawful waste, I agree, 
as I dare say there are a few Conservative 
MFs out there who could get quite worked 


up over baggy gym knickers - though 
probahly only if they were wearing them 
themselves). It only occurred to me after- 
wards that it would probably have been just 
as effective and more economical to sew 
aamjMapes into my husband’s borershorts. 
Just a thought Mrs Merchant 

Still on the subject of undies, an article in 
one of the Sunday newspapers by Anne 
Allans, vicafs wife and beacon of moral cer- 
titude, attests to the power of stockings - 
she said that knowing what she was wear- 
ing underneath gave her the courage to face 
up to John Humphries. It’s never too late 
for an old dog to change her spots is my mot- 
to, so knowing I was going to be at an open- 


ing of an eahibitionm a fuminms shop with 
Peter Mandelson - much more frightening 
than John Humphries - I heeded her 
winds and put some fresh elastic in my MAS 
hip-huggers. A complete waste of effort - 
I only got near enough to observe that he 
is voy thin and pasty, and looks likehecculd 
do with a good square meaL But I did meet 


ing long robes and skeleton masks who said 
I could join if I wanted Feeling this would 
compromise nor loyalty to Gordon Brown 
(now there’s a man who could cany off 
Cash’s woven name-tapes down his back- 
side without bang any of his manty prowess) 
I declined, while thoroughly agreeing with 
their sentiments that it is indeed “marvel- 


lous that a man like him can take time off 
to admire sofas.” 

And what a week for Royal socks. First we 
had Andrew’s, and the darned if he does, 
darned if he doesn't question. Of course be 
does-mendfogsodtsand letingdOMj hems 
is an important yardstick of traditkmal val- 
ues and ^ows you’ve got enaigh money to 
pay someone to do it for you but are not 
vulgar enough to squander it. Then there's 
the poor Queen, having to wear those un- 
flattering standard-issue blue ankle socks 
-yuck, just like when you’re trying on shoes 
in a shoe Shop with bare feet and they make 
you put on horrible American Thn pop socks 
that are still sweaty from the last person- 


It’s dear the Foreign Office really did bun- 
gle this trip- you would have thought they 
would have foreseen this and had some nice 
little slipperettes made by Patrick Cat. 

I shall never again sneer at the people round 
here who order their croissants in French 
at the local cafe: I thought they were just 
showing off but dearly they are suffering 
from a recognised medical condition. For- 
eign Accent Syndrcnne.rmiKJt so convinced 
by that other topical disease - Peyronie’s 
or “Wonky Willy" to Sun readers. Accord- 
ing to Paula Jones, Clinton’s member bad 
a pronounced curve to it - either that or it 
was just fookmgbefamd her to check the door 
was dosed. 






It’s for women, darling. Who did you think it was for? 


Ready to wear! Hardly. 
The Paris prfit-a-porter 
features the usual 
wraith-like models in 
outfits with no 
armholes. But there is 
recognisable human life 
on Planet Fashion. Tamsin 
Blanchard spotted it at the 
end of a long week • 
exploring: ‘Alexander 
McQueen, I presume.’ 
Photographs by Ben Owes. 

ftshkm designer tend to focus 
on young women whose breasts 
are high and perky, whose tum- 
mies are Sat and free of spare 
tyres, and whose bottoms have 
sot yet started cm the inevitable 
descent to their ankles. Look at 
any designers drawing and you 
would be forgiven for thinking 
he (or she - it’s not just men) 
had been given an alien speci- 
men to draw at life-drawing 
classes. The fashion figure, as 
taught at art school, is eight 
hands tali, rather than the sev- 
en hands reserved for normal 
human beings. She has a head 
the size of a pin-prick (no fash- 
ionable woman has more than 
one brain cell, you see), a 
short, narrow torso, and legs 
that would happily run along on 
into infinity. The only woman 
I have ever seen that con- 
firmed to this shape is Jodie 
Kidd. If I were to be so foolish 
as to stand next to her, my head 
would reach her tiny waist 
And even she has a bigger 
head than that on the end of a 
dressmaker’s pin. 

Last week, at the Paris prit- 
a-porter , many designers 
seemed intent on re-arranging 
even their own freakish ideal. 
The fashion figure, as shown for 
spring/summer 1998, has arms 
growing out of the front of her 
body (that’s if she has any arms 
at all) so that armholes fall at 
the front of a garment instead 
of at the sides, and shoulders 
and necklines are displaced 
left, right and centre. 

The designers who were not 
sticking to the traditional hu- 
man form as most of us know 
it, or even their own string-bean 
fantasy, were keen to push the 
shape of fashion in a new di- 
rection. For this, we can thank 
Rei Kawakubo of Comme des 
Gangons. For the past few sea- 
sons, Kawakubo has presented 
clothing with in-built humps 
and bumps, shoulders hunched 


up to the ears, and cocoons of 
&bric that drape around the 
body and encase the arms_ We 
have laughed. But now her in- 
fofijpe is' everywhere. This 
seawQ,'l*er collection of fluid 
dragnigp and layer upon layer 
of fee fabric came almost ex- 
in cream. She docs not 
compiomise. Nor docs her pro- 
t£g£; Juhya'Watanabe. But he 
is not the only one to drape, 
pleat and wrap his way around 
the human form. Issey Miyake 
took a-oradacal departure. this 
seasoa^td presented a collec- 
tion almost entirely of dresses 
thatd^jedaioiQidthebody- 
nwsttyfoorefaigivmgtythanai 
Comme des Gargons - and 
sleeves without hand-holes. 
The collection reflected the 
other main theme erf the week 

in its lightness, and wrn ntSR BiH. 

ties were soft, either gamy, iri- 
descent synthetics or 
organically wrapped m uslin. 
Martin Margjela, who showed 
m conjunction with Crimme des 
Gargons, also displaced shoul- 
ders and necklines so as to dis- 
tort them on the body, and 
rolled fabric in on itself to 
make a straightforward gar- 
ment such as a knitted cardigan 
look weird and strangely won- 
derfuL Or wonderinDy strange. 
The Japanese and the Bel- 
gians are the main innovators 
and experimenters in Paris 
fashion. What they do seems 
awkward and odd, but in- 
evitably those ideas eventually 
wozk their way into more mam- 
stream clothing in some dilut- 
ed form- 

As for the designers who 
were happy with the conven- 
tional eight-hand fashion draw- 
ing, they wanted to show off the 
long, leggy, narrow form at 
every opportunity. Dresses 
have become so sheer and del- 
icate as to be almost invisible. 
The best came from John Gal- 
liano, fresh from his Belle 
Epoque Ladies at Dior. Rar his 
owd small, 30-odd-piece col- 
lection, Galliano took over the 
16th-century CMteau de Vin- 
cennes tO hold a few magical 
moments nfhn hw nia n madness 
with Thirties Violet Elizabeth 
dresses m fight dustings of tnDe 
and embroidery, sugar plum 
fairies, lean, knitted columns 
and a whirling Shariom Harlow 
in raspberry rose d£vor£ so del- 
icate, it looked as if it wookldis- 
integrate if you so much as 
sneezed on iL 

The Australian designer 
Collette Dinnigan (her celebri- 


ty customers include Paula 
Yates, who watched the show), 
makes delicate lacy dresses 
that need little imaginatio n 
and even less modestyto wear, 
likewise Chloe, where Stella 
McCartney used floaty chiffons 
and wispy silk for her take on 
die sort of clothes her mother 
used to wear in the Seventies 
and the sort that Ac likes to 
wear now. Alexander Mc- 
Queen at Givenchy showed 
some cobweb-fine tnDe dress- 
es with intricate beadwork that 
appeared to have been sewn on 
to the skin, and Ann Demeule- 
meester showed back split 
white shirts so light and fresh 
they billowed out behind. 

As we approach .the begin- 
ning of the 21st century, fash- 
ioa seems to get more ami more 
directionless. It floats here, 
meanders there, and occasion- 
ally rises up in a great puff off 
smoke and evaporates into thm 
air. Chanel’s collection was re- 
laxed and at ease with itself, 
with cardigan jackets, sloucfay 
suits, and dresses in candy- 
ooloored tweed frayed at the 
edges. But It didn’t tell us any- 
thing new. It took Alexander 
McQueen to bring the week 
firmly bade to Planet Fashion 
with his gutsy, fitter-lipped, 
hair-flicked, cowgirl collection. 
Frailty, whimsical romance and 
swooning coquettes were flung 
by the wayside, to be replaced 
by hard shoulders, strudured 
tailoring, mfms of colour 
(orange, yellow, black and 
white all in one jacket) that 
would sent most beige-, biack- 
and baby- blue-dad fashion 
editors into bad taste trauma 
s yndr ome. This was not about 
pretty dothes, but good old, 
hard-edged fashion. 

At times, the huevos 
nmchaos were undoubtedly 
over-egged. There is only so 
much cowhide and fringing a 
girl can take. But what really 
shone out were the cut, the im- 
maculate finish, and the ingen- 
ious way McQueen has of 
making fabric ride the body so 
devetty, and yet apparently 
effortlessly- The collection, in- 
ducting inter-cut leather 
jadrcts, fringed dresses, sflver- 
gfitter-dusted Prince of Vfales 
checks, jet fringing, delicate, 
pouched-leather lace. Las 
Vegas showgiri dresses and the 
belted trouser-suits of the 
season, was upbeat, frivolous, 
funny, fun and wild, a bold voice 
shouting out in an increasingly 
ethereal fashion world. 
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Above: John Galliano’s diamante detailing on a Thirties - ins pi r c d glamour dress. 

Below: Jodie Kidd fan Texas oil baroness mode, for Alexander McQueen at Givenchy. 
Right, from top: frills and spiHs ruffle dress by Comme des Garpons; Jean Paul Gaultier’s 
diaphanous tulle layers; Issey Miyake, cocooned in white; Yohji Yamamoto Is cream 
sflk twisted dress; at Chloe, Stella McCartney’s d€but mixes tailoring with light layers; 
Ann Demeufemeesteris slash-back chic 
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Aldo Berni 




clay; 


Aldo Berni, restaurateur: 
bwnBardi, Italy M March 
»W- married 1947 feme 
CCfton (died 1995; one 
daughter); died Bristol 12 
October 1997. 


^ifteasthe 1980s, surveys 
regulariy showed that Britain’s 

ftV w I ? e menu was prawn 
ajckteil steak and chips, and 

W ® )ack Purest gateau. Aldo 
^rni was the caterer who first 
dished up jthe country’s pre- 
ferred meaU at his chain of 
- Berm Inns. 

We tend to forget how long 
rationing lasted after the Sec- 
ond World Win in fed. it only 
ended in 1954, with predictable 
consequences. A Devon land- 
lord, quoted in the Good Food 
Guide for 1955-56. said: “The 




ner$ 



Berne successful formula 


public went beef-mad in 1954 ”. 
Berai and his older brother 
Prat* (now 95. and living in Jer- 
sey with his wife), were poised 
to take advantage of post-war 
steak-hunger. In 1943 they had 
bought their first licensed 
restaurant, Boris, characterised 
ty Bern! himself, as “the best- 
known restaurant in Bristol". 

In the first edition of the 
Good Food Guide in 1951-52, 
Raymond Postgate described 
Hurts as "historic, solid, com- 
fortable; excellent service, real 
feeling for food and wines, and 
they give mammoth helpings ■ 
. . Speciality: oyster soup and 
Dover sole.” Tfcn years later 
Horts bad joined the rest of the 
Berni chain and specialised in 
steak and (as they were often 
euphemistically called) scampi. 

The chain evolved and grew 
until it comprised 147 hotels 
and restaurants, and in 1970 the 
Be mis sold it to Grand Met- 
ropolitan for £14.5 million. Its 
identity came not just from the 
food and the name “Berni 
Inn” but from the furnishings 
and decor: red velvet, stout 
wooden chairs and paper para- 
sols for the puddings as well as 
the cocktails. It was a formula 
for financial success, because it 
brought industrialised cater- 
ing to the restaurant The cook- 
ing facilities needed were 
simply a central grill and a 
deep- fryer. 


The limited menu - origi- 
nally steak, chips, peas, bread 
roll and butter, and pudding or 
cheese for 7s 6d - meant that 
no trained chef was needed, and 
most of the normal kitchen 
brigade could be dispensed 
with. The only important mem- 
ber of staff was the manager 
who looked after the money 
and hired and fired the waiters. 

Still, eating out at a Berni 
Inn was a huge treat for the 
beef-starved masses, and the 
Bern] brothers led the steak- 
house boom of the 1960s. Ital- 
ians such as Lord Forte were 
prominent in post-war mass- 
catering, and it seems almost to 
have been the Berni brothers' 
destiny to have ended up with 
a food-service empire. 

Aldo Berni came to Britain 
from Italy at the age of 16. His 
family were already settled in 
Wales, but his father had the 
brothers educated in Italy be- 
fore sending for them to join 
the family business. Aldo went 
first to Wales and then moved 
to Exeter. When the Second 
World War came, Frank and 
another brother, Marco, were 
interned, but Aldo was called 
up. Rejected for military du- 
ties on medical grounds, he did 
war work at a nursery by day 
and by night ran the business 
- the family had a small chain 
of “about six” unlicensed 
restaurants in Bristol, Exeter, 


Gloucester and Plymouth. 

In a 1990 interview in the 
Independent he stated that the 
Bern] family “had long been 
caterers and are direct de- 
scendants of several of the 
kingpins behind the once vast 
network of Italian caf&, still 
known as the bmcchi, through- 
out the Welsh mining valleys.” 
Aldo Berni claimed that his 
grandfather, John, had emi- 
grated from Bardi to Wales in 
1862, and settled in Merthyr 
TydfiL He said that “the whole 
colony of Italians in Wales 
were originally brought over by 
the Bern is,” and that, “before 
the First War, the Bcrnis had 
48 refreshment bars in south 
Wales. They didn't have coffee 
machines then, but they used to 
sell sodas and squash and ice- 
cream and cigarettes. He de- 
scribed how his father, Louis, 
had opened the Louis Cafe in 
Ebbw Vale, which served soup, 
a joint and two veg. 

It is a measure of the odd re- 
lationship the British have to 
food that, even in these days 
when chefs feature in the pages 
oi Hello magazine, there is no 
entry in Who's Who , or any of 
the other standard works of ref- 
erence for the man who altered 
the nation’s eating habits so 
much, and so no dear source 
of biographical data. Berni had 
a mischievous streak, and once 
mkleart?n g|y told a jour nalis t be. 


was bom in Whies, but if the rest 
of his story was whimsy, it was 
very elaborate and detailed. 

What can be verified is that 
the Berni boom began in the 
crucial year of 1954 when the 
brothers bought a Bristol pub 
called the Rummer Inn, and es- 
tablished the famous 7s 6d set 
menu. They were mobbed by 
customers, and over the next 15 
years they convened as many 
pubs as they could acquire. 

Aldo Berni was probably the 
first caterer to use management 
consultants in his business. He 
was generous and helpful to 
others entering business ca- 
reers, and earned the gratitude 
of a large number of younger 
people. He and his brother 
took very little out of the busi- 
ness, living fairly modestly and 
restricting themselves to one 
very good motorcar each. 

In 1947 he had married 
Esme Clifton. Sprightly, leas- 
ing banler was a feature of Aldo 
and Esme Bend's strong mar- 
riage; however, he was devot- 
ed to her and made a part of 
his fortune over to her as a gift. 
She died first, in 1995. He was 
living in a musing home in Bris- 
tol when his wife’s will was pub- 
lished in May last year, and he 
was not surprised to learn that 
she left the bulk of her £4.8 mil- 
lion to a home for cats and 
dogs. 

-Pool Levy 



Father John Ramsay 
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John Ramsay, soldier and 
priest: bom London-24 
November 1926; Spiritual 
Director, Scots College in 
Rome 1975-77; died . 
Livingston, Lothian 15 
^ October 1997. ' 


A well loved and respected Ro- 
man Catholic parish priest. 
John Ramsay was the Guards 
officer who masterminded the 
organisation of the papal visit 
to Scotland in 1982. • 

He was bom at 4 Princes 
Gate, London, a couple of 
hundred yards from the place 
where in 1982 the SAS made 
their spectacular raid on the 
Iranian Embassy. He often said 
that he couldn’t help feeling 
that there was a chuckle up in 
heaven because Alec, his eldest 
brother and hero, was a 
founder member of the SAS 
along with David Sterling, and 
would thoroughly have ap- 
proved of what they did so close 
to his old London home. 

John was the youngest of 
four sons, bom to Archie (Jock) 
Ramsay, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Midlothian and his 
wife the Honourable Ismay 
Preston, daughter of the fourth 
14th Viscount Gormanston. It 
was this connection that en- 
abled Ramsay in his priest's 
bouse to impress his parish- 
ioners with a family tree which 
dearly linked him to William 
the Conqueror. 

Ramsay went to Eton in 
Januaiy 1940 and recounts his 
first dear memory at the schooL 


I 


It was in the afternoon and 1 was 


working in my room when a friend 
of my brother George at the top of 
the house called Duncan Strachan 
came in and asked if I knew where 
George was. I answered that I 
thought he was out playing cricket. 
He then quietly and as kindly as he 
could, told me that Dad lmd been ar- 
rested and interned. You can imag- 
ine my feelings. He then went out to 
look for Georj^ and teD him the dis- 
mal news. George came to my room 
soon afterwards and we had a mis- 
erable eve ning. 

Ramsay went pm 
Every evening, half an how or so af- . 
ler supper. ih ere werepra y ets'Wfrkji 
we all attended. On tins night, how- 
ever, George and 1 were told not to 
attend and we heard afterwards 
from Duncan what had happened. 
Prayers were said as usual mid then 
before anyone could move, my tniar, 
the legendary Honourable George 
Lyttelton raid ‘Slay’, and everyone 
stood rooted to the spot His words 
were more or less as follows *Ybu will 
all have beard the news that George 
and John Ramsay’s father has been 
arrested and interned. It is not niy in- 
tention to enter into the politics of 
the thing. All I can say is that those 
boys shall not be made to suffer far 
their father. If any boy ever says any- 
thing insulting to either of them, I give 
you my word I shall thrash him with- 
in an inch of his life. Goodnight’. 

Later in the year Ramsay was 
playing cricket one evening and 
there was a disputed decision. 
Ttoo boys said words to the effect that 
nobody could accept my word be- 
cause I was just a traitor’s son. I 
turned on my heel and walked qui- 
etly away without saying a word, and 
as 1 did someone whom I had nev- 
erlooked upon as a particular friend . 
said, ‘Don’t wony. FB deal with tins’. 
He was as good as his word for lat- 
er that evening I was summoned to 
George Lyttelton’s study. 'Is what 1 
bear true boy?’ *Yes Sr,’ I replied. 

1 was then dismissed. Later there was 
a biodc on door. There stood the • 
culprit *1 have come to apologise for 
what I said this afternoon. I should 


not have said it. I have had my pun- 
ishment.’ Indeed he had. He could 
scarcely walk. 

When Ramsay looked back 
after all those years he was s till 
amazed at the fact that there 
was only one incident in four 
years in a school of 1100 boys. 
“I learnt a lot at Eton but the 
thing I have treasured all my life 
most to this day is tolerance 

Ramsay blamed Winston 
Churchill for his father’s dis- 
giaarwtaich stemmed foam the 
feet that he' had a Igxge num- 
ber of German aristocratic 
friends in the 1930s and that he 
had been as a strong support- 
er of Neville Chamberlain, and 
dismissive of Churchill in the 
House of Commons. The iniq- 
uitous regulation 18b under 
which he was interned saved 
those who wanted him out of 
the way the trouble of proving 
him guilty, which they knew he 


wasn’t, while preventing him 
from proving his innocence. 
Ramsay remembered visiting 
his father in Benton Prison dur- 
ing those four awful years from 
1940 to 1944. 

In 1944 Ramsay joined the 
Scots Guards, like two of his 
brothers. He was to defend his 
father on the grounds that he 
was never even tried, while 
three of- his four sons were al- 
lowed to join a crack regiment 
Idrethe Scots Guards. 

. -Ramsay. served in Malaya 
with distinction where his fellow 
Scots Guards officer David. 
Earl of Airiie recalled that he 
was a veiy effective leader of 
men in the horrors of jungle war- 
fare. It was possibly in Malaya 
that the seeds were sewn for his 
decision to forsake a promising 
army career and gD to Beda Col- 
lege in Rome in 1955 to study 
for the priesthood. 



Ramsay (centre) with the Pope in Scotland, 1982 


Apart from a period as spir- 
itual director of the Scots Col- 
lege in Rome (1975-77), Ramsay 
was a well loved priest in Scot- 
tish parishes where his self- 
description as a “toff” did not 
distance him from the working- 
dass Catholic population whom 
be served, comforted and mar- 

- riedwith considerable charm in 
parishes such as Hawick, Tbm- 

. ■ intoul. Demy, Gibnerton (1974- 
>84) and Wrochburgb (1984-97). 
^ Brides in tfre ahafe and coah 

- mining areas of iny constituent 
cy regarded the former Guards 
officer as a lovely person to have 
conducted their weddings- 

■ The apogee of Ramsay’s ser- 
vice came in 1982 when he was 
chosen by Cardinal Gray, Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews and Ed- 
inburgh, to mastermind the 
ceremonial of the papal visit to 
Scotland. The organisational 
skills he had learnt as a major 
in the Scots Guards came in vety 
handy. This good man indeed 
wiped clean the family 
scutcheon -if indeed it had been 
ever defiled in the first place. 

“I admired the way that 
John Ramsay worked up to his 
very end,” Archbishop Keith 
O'Brien told me. “It encapsu- 
lated his attitude and humour 
that during a retreat for retired 
priests be held the week before 
he died at the kindly home for 
the elderly at Nazareth House, 
Lasswade he should joke *h 
helped our reverend brethren 
greatly that they should know 
that the Retreat Father was so 
near to death himself.” 

-Tom Dalycfl ■ 



The coming together of alien cultures Nancy Kwan and William Holden 
of -Score Wong (I960), the film of Mason’s book Photograph: Ronald 


Richard Mason 


in The World 
Grant Archive 


Richard Lalrin Mason, writer: 
bom Hale, Cheshire 16 May 
1919; married three times 
(one son, one daughter); died 
Rome 13 October 1997. 


Richard Mason wrote two of the 
most popular and best-loved 
novels of the mid-century: The 
Wind Cannot Read (1947) and 
The World of Sune Wong (1957). 
Both were romances, after a 
fashion; both set against exot- 
ic locales - The Wind Cannot 
Read in the war-tom Ear East, 
The World of Slide Wong in 
Hong Kong’s bars and brothels 
- utterly out of reach of, and 
thus hugely fascinating to, the 
vast majority of those who 
queued up to borrow them in 
those last expiring (essentially 
television-less) years of the cir- 
culating library. Both, too. were 
deliberately provocative in their 
storylines, which featured the 
breaking down of racial harri- 
ers, the shattering of taboos: the 
coming together of alien ideas, 
alien cultures. 

A stickler for the proprieties 
with a honor of public fuss, 
the publisher Percy Hodder- 
Williams, of Hodder & 
Stoughton, had almost to be 
blackmailed into taking The 
Wind Cannot Read (the story of 
a British soldier who fells in love 
with his Japanese instructor, set 
against the final days of the war, 
and based - as its author ad- 
mitted - on personal experi- 
ence) so soon after the defeat 
of the defeat of Japan. 

Only a determined verbal as- 
sault by the firm’s chief read- 
er, the novelist Ruby Ferguson, 
and its director John Atten- 
borough, turned the trick. The 
book later became a Book So- 
ciety “recommendation'', in 


the 1940s a powerful promo- 
tional aid. 

No such worries attended 
the launch of The WxIdofSude 
Wong, Mason's most spectacu- 
larly successful novel (translated 
into over 14 languages and 
settin g virt uall y a millio n copies 
world-wide), since the moral di- 
mate had drastically altered by 
1957, and any controversy 
about the tale of an Occiden- 
tal artist falling in love with an 
Oriental artist's model and 
“yum-yum” girl merely added 
to the sales. 

The book was a roaring suc- 
cess from the start, was turned 
into a Broadway, then West 
End, play, and then became a 
hugely popular film with Nan- 
cy Kwan as tbe eponymous 
tart-witb-the-golden-heait and 
William Holden (then big box 
office) as the painter. Mason's 
future seemed bright - and yet 
he wrote only one other novel 
before retiring for ever from lit- 
erature and the movies. 

Richard Lalrin Mason was 
bom in Hale, Cheshire in 1919 
and educated first at Downs 
School, Cohvall, where, during 
bis time there, WH- Auden was 
a master (Auden gloomily gave 
the thumbs-down to Mason’s 
fust “novel”, written when he 
was 13, 'describing it as “no 
bloody good”), then for one 
term only at Giggleswick 
School before moving to 
Bryanslon. 

After school he joined a 
travel bureau in 1939, before 
entering the RAF as a Leading 
Aircraftman. From LAC be 
became a Riot Officer in 1943, 
and Flight Lieutenant in 1944, 
by which time he was attached 
to the 14th Army in India, har- 
rying the Japanese through 
Burma. 


By then he had already had 
one novel published, the thriller 
The Body Fell on Berlin (1943), 
issued under his first two names 
“Richard Lalrin”. A second 
Lalrin mystery .4/gel Take Care 
came out in 1947. but by this 
time The Wind Cannot Read 
was already climbing the best- 
seller lists, pointing up the feet 
that sweeping romance invari- 
ably sells far better than crime, 
however ingeniously plotted, 
however intelligently present- 
ed. Money from the novel en- 
abled him to travel to the West 
Indies, where his second main- 
stream novel. The Shadow and 
the Peak (1949), another grip- 
ping romance, was set. 

During the 1950s he wrote 
film scripts, for Pacific Destiny 
(1956), based on the best- 
selling travel book by Sr Arthur 
Grimble, A Pattern of Islands . 
Nevfl Shute’s A Town Like 
Alice (1956, with W.P. Lip- 
scomb), and his own The Wind 
Cannot Read (1958, featuring 
Dirk Bogarde as the young of- 
ficer). He had already left 
Britain for Italy, and now lived 
in Rome for much of theyear, 
holidaying at his own villa on 
Stromboli. 

His last novel, a spy story. 
The Fever Tree ( 1962), was set 
in Nepal. It was neither a blaz- 
ing success nor a catastrophic 
failure. Nevertheless its publi- 
cation seems to have prompt- 
ed some land of turning-point 
in his life, since thereafter - for 
the next 30-odd years, until his 
death - Richard Mason seems 
to have been perfectly happy 
doing not much at all: simply 
travelling, pottering, living off 
bis royalties and residuals, 
which, post-Suzie Wong, were 
almost certainly substantial. 

- Jock Adrian 


BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 

DEATHS 

SCOTTrAnne Barbara. an 
1997, peacefully at borne m Oxford; 
aged 78 yean. Beloved wife of the 
JR talc Peter Scon and a much loved 
mother; grandmother and great' 
grandmother. Tbe funeral mass wfll 
be at & Ataysius Church, Oxford, on 
Friday 24 October, at JOtun. folkmed 
by interment at Guonerstouy Ceme- 
teiy, London at 2pm. Donations m 
memory of Anne Scott to Mane 
Curie Qmcer Care, Berks & Bucks 
Office, SO Barry Avenue, 
BrcestaTOxOT OX6 8DY. 

Annoimcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 

MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
kk in writing to tf* Gazette Editor, 
Tbe independent. I Camarfa Sqw«r*» 
Canary Whart London EM SDL, tele- 
phoned to 071-293 2011 or tumS U> 
0171-2932010, and are charged eatbSO 
a Hne (VAT extra). OTHER GM* 
announcements mutt be ** 

writing (or toed) and are charged at 
£10 a Brie,’ WT 1 “ 



royal engagements 

TV ftnk» rfmnlairgh. Trustee, attends 
a meeting of the ounces of The Pri»« 
Philip "Bust Fund for the Royal Borough 
of Windsor and Maidenhead, followed ty 
a Royal Charity Gala, at The Run* 
Theatre. Elm CWkjp. Berkshire. 
Changing of the Guard 
The HouschoM Cavafay Mounted Rcgi- 
mem mourns the Queen's Life Guard ai 
Horse Guards,, Ham: No 7 Company 
rvAtai wwn Guards mounts the Queen s 
Guard, at Budsfagfa** I I-Vtern. 

bom! provided hy ibe Welsh Guards. 


Birthdays 

Sir James Ackers, former chairman." 
West Midlands Regional Health Au- 
thority, 62; Mr Hulne Boggis-Rolfe, 
barrister mid farmer, 86; Sir Edwin 
Bofland, former diplomat, 75; Mr Art 
Buchwald, newspaper columnist, 72; - 
Mr Chris Cowdrey, cridsetot; 4t% Pny 
fessar Sir Bernard Crossla nd, m e- 
chanical engineer, 74; Mr Lawrence 
Daly, former trade-onion leader, 
73; Tbe Right Rev Joseph Gray, for- 
mer Roman Catholic bishop of. 
Shrewsbury, 78; Mr Al Greenwood; 
rock musician, 46; Professor Sir 
Douglas Hague, chairman, Oxford 
Strategy Network. 71; Mr Patrick 
Han MR 46; Tbe Rev James Haik- 
ncss, former Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, 62; Mr Colin 
Jeavons, actor, 68; Mr Eddie Mack- 
en, showjumper, 4S; Judge Deirdre 
McKinney, circuit judge, 69; Mr 
John Milne Home, former Lord- 
Lieutenant, Dumfries and Galloway, 
81; Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
founder. National Motor Museum, 
71 ; Mr Thm Petty, guitarist and 
singer, 44; Sir Anthony Reeve, for- 
mer ambassador to South Africa, 59; 

Mr Ian Rush, footballer, 36; Pro- 
fessor Samuel Saul farmer Vice- 
Chancellor ofYbrk Iftriversty, 73; Sr 
William Shaplandi chartered ao- 
conn tan t, 85; Sir Alexander Stirling, 
former diploma^ 71; The Hoo 
Emm a Tennant, writer, 6$ MrTSnn ■ 
othy West, actor, 63. 

Anniversaries 

Birth* SfrChiitfcifeer Wren, maib- 
wmatic tanand architect, lG32rNgCK 

las de LaigQli&re, painter, 

Cblin Campbell, Baron Clyde, com- 
mander-in-ebief during the Iikfian 
Mutiny. 1792; Thomas Hnghes, au- 
thor of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 


1822; Odilon Redon, painter and lith- 
ographer, 1840; Jean-Nutrias Arthur 
Rimbaud, poet, 1854; John Dewey, 
philosopher, 1859; Charles Edward 
Nes, composer. 1874; Bela Lugosi 
(Bela Lugosi Blasko). actor, 1884; 
AmuNeagle (Marjorie Robertson), 
actress, 1904; Frederic Darmay, nov- 
elist (one-haif of tbe “EUexy Queen” 
partnership). 1905. Deaths: Jacopo 
defla Quercia, sculptor, 1438; Grace 
Darling, heroine at the wreck of the 
Forfarshire, 1842; Sir Richard Ran- 
ds- Burton, explorer and Arabic 
scholar;- 1890; James Anthony 
Fronde, historian, 1894; Jack 
- Buchanan, actor and singer, 1957; 
Bud Flanagan (Robert Wmthrop), 
“Cmy Gang'! comedian, 1968; Sir 
John Anthony Quayie, actor, 1989. 
On this day: tbe Amday Timer was 
first published, 1822; Wbodiuw Wil- 
son, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, resigned to enter US politics, 
1910;, m Italy, Benito Mussolini, 
Fascist leader, seized power, 1922; 


Man Mau terrorist organisation,^ 
stare of emergency was declared in 
Kenya, 1952; Aristotle Onassrsmar- 
ried Jacqueline Kennedy, 1968; the 
' Sydney Opera House was opened to 
fee-public, 1973. Tbdaj is the Feast 
Day of St Acca, St Andrew the 
Canute of Crete, St Artemius, St 
Bertifla Boscanfo and St Capras'us 
ofAgen. 

Lectures 

Victoria & Albert Musean Morn 
Thunder, “18tlKeotuiy Masquerade 
Costume Depicted in Prints and 
Enamefe”, 2J*0pm- 
Gresfcam College, Barnard's Inn 
Hall, London EC1; Michael Hams 

and Laurence Worms. "The Royal 

EsriumgftasaGenneoFPublBhmg", 

5.30pm- 


CASE SUMMARIES: 20 OCTOBER 1997 


Tbe following notes of judg- 

menls were prepared by the re- 
porters of ihcAH Engfimd Law 
Reports. 

Planning 

Wbndsworlh LBC v M#s & Alien Lid: 
QBD (Crown Office List) (Mr Gi Mo- 
riarty QQ 5 Sept 1997. 

A local authority was entitled 
to seek orders requiring the 
removal of an advertisement 
displayed on a boarding sur- 
rounding land on which 
building operations were tak- 
ing place in accordance with 
a grant of planning permisr- 
sion for the development of 
a nursing home. The adver- 
tisement did not fell within 
the deemed consent given 
by r 6 and Class 8 of the Town 
and Country Planning (Con- 
trol of Advertisements) 
Regulations 1992 as the de- 
velopment was for residential 
and not commercial or busi- 
ness purposes. 

Co&i Morgan (Stonduma. Cmydon)Jbr 
the appeUent; Charles Afptors (Bir- 
cham &. Co) far Ae respondents 

Virgin Cinema Rrupcrtes Ltd & ors v 
Secretary of State for the Environment 


& ors QBD (Crown Office List) (Mr 
G. Bartlett QQ 9 Oct 1997. 

Since a planning policy did 
not confer rights or impose 
duties that were legally en- 
forceable tbe court could not 
determine its meaning as a 
matter of law for the purpose 
of deciding an issue arising 
from a planning application. 
The decision whether or not 
to grant planning permission 
was an administrative decision 
which was only susceptible to 
review on the established 
principles of administrative 
law. 

Jeremy SuUrvan QC. Peter Tender 
( GouMens ) Jar die applicants; Aiun 
Aylesbury OkesurySoBsstor) fir the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Evidence 

G v DPP: QBD (DivCt) (Brooke LJ. 
Gage j)’l4 Oct 1997. 

Where a child of 12 had been 
charged with an offence con- 
trary to s 14(1) of the Sexual 
Offences Act 1956, evidence of 
a previous incident amounting 
to indecent assault, but in re- 
spect of which no prosecution 
had ensued, could be admit- 
ted to rebut the presumption 


of do# incapax, since it was rel- 
evant to show that tbe child 
knew (hat such conduct was 
wrong. 

GUBan Lines ■(Amin& Co) fitr the ap- 
pellants: John Blair Gould (CPS) jar the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 

OPP v G; QBD (Dwlt) (Brooke 4. 
GageJ) 13 Oct 1997. 

A headteacher investigating an 
assault on a pupil was not a 
person charged with a duty to 
investigate offences and ac- 
cordingly did not come with- 
in the provisions of s 67(9) of 
the Police and Criminal Evi- 
dence Act 1984. Evidence re- 
lating to an interview 
conducted by the headteacher 
was, therefore, admissible, 
even though the Code of Prac- 
tice had not been complied 
with. 

Mkhad Forster (CPS) for die Director 
of Public Prosecutions; Justin Shale 
f Parkinson <£ Co, BmekneB) far the 

respondent. 

Tort 

Bennett v Commissioner of Police 
for the Metropolis; Bennett v Crown 
Prosecution Service (sued as Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions); ChD 


(Sir Richard Scott. V-C) 8 Oct 1997. 
There were no public policy 
reasons to justify a a claim of 
blanket immunity from suit in 
an action for the tort of mis- 
feasance in public office. The 
court so held when striking ont 
the plaintiff’s daim on the 
ground that the action was 
not maintainable on its present 
pleading. 

Alan Newman QC. Brian Jubb (Haiti- 
ran Blackburn Gittings & Nott) far the 
plaintiff; James Lewis (D.S. Hamilton) 
Jbrlhe first tkJatdaiK C3art Montgomery 
QC (Deasury Sobcaor) for die second 
defendant. 

Medicines 

Rvfarrtiy Health Service Appeal Au- 
thonty. ex p Bmfield Drujp Ltd & Ors 
QBD (Crown Office List) (Owen I) 10 
Oct 1997 

Doctors, as registered medical 
practitioners, were not oblig- 
ed under Part m of tbe Med- 
icines Act 1968 to hand over 
medicines to patients per-’ 
sonally. Accordingly, although 
there had to be personal su- 
pervision by a professionally 
qualified person when a phar- 
macist supplied medicines, 
doctors were entitled to del- 


egate the supply medicines 
to patients to persons who 
were neither doctors nor 
pharmacists. 

Dunam Ouseby QC, Jonathan Fisher 
(Benin Leighton) for die applicants: 
Michael Beloff QC Michael Soole 
t Lockharts) for die respondent. 

Contract 

Ea^e Star Life Assurance Go Ltd v Gng- 
gs CA (Kennedy Momtt LJ], Sir Brian 
Neil) 9 Ocl 1997. 

Where an agreement amount- 
ed to a contract for the sup- 
ply of a service within the 
meaning of s 12 of the Supply 
of Goods and Services Act 
1982, the terms set out in ss 
13 and 14 of the Act should, 
prima facie, be implied. 
Where, however, the agree- 
ment expressly stated that the 
obligation to provide the ser- 
vice was to be judged subjec- 
tively by the party supplying 
it. the implied terms in ss 13 
and 14 were excluded by s 16 
of the Act. 

Michael Burke Gaffney QC Thomas 
Graham ( Charles Le Maine, Welling- 
borough) Jar the appellant; Donald 
McCue ( Matthew Arnold A Baldwin, 
Watford) far the respondent 
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Less spin, more plain speaking, please, Messrs Blair and^own 
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It is natural to assume that the people 
charged with administering affairs of 
state know what they are doing. But the 
striking thing about memoirs and official 
records, when they are eventually pub- 
lished, is that they usually reveal that the 
government was more confused an the 
inside than it looked from the outsuJe,not 
less. It usually toms out that rmrns tgrc knew 
only slightly more about what was going 
on than die rest of us, and that most big 
newspaper stories are as likely to be un- 
derstatements as overstatements of the 
truth. Seen in this light, the confusion Of 
the weekend over the Government’s 
attitude towards the single European 
currency bodes tIL 

■y Until test week it seemed dear what the 
\Gavermneut was hying to da although the 
way it was doing it seemed unnecessarily 
devious and over-reliant on news man- 
: agement. It seemed that the Prime Min- 
ister and the Chancellor wanted to talk up 
•the possibility of Britain joining the mon- 


etary union “soon" after its launch in 15 
months' time. This was logical. Zt helped 
strengthen their band as pro-Emopcans 
in talks with our EU partners; it brought 
■down the pound, which helped 6or es- 
porteis; and ft hdped prepare pubfc opin- 
ion for the eventual decision. 

The trouble was that the sp i nning of 
journalists was being carried (hit primar- 
ily by Gordon Brown'S doctor^ Charlie 
Whelan and Ed Balls, and went beyond 
what Tbny Blair wanted. lt was when The 
Independent reported last TUesday that a 
rift had opened between Mr Blair and 
Mr Brown that ministers and press offi- 
cers alike began to lose control of tire sit- 
uation. That story was correct, evidence 
ofwhichisprovidedby Ihefact thatitpro- 
voked abuse rather than considered de- 
nial. Moreover, all the story did was 
report the fact that briefing?; from the Trea- 
sury were being contradicted by the Prime 
Minister's office - evidence that a small 
truth can lead to a great hullabaloo. 


Mr Blair and Mr BrorsviC fearing that the 
story was becoming one of a split rather 
than Of a policy shift, threw tbe engine into 
reverse and managed to make things 
worse. The Chancellor’s interview on Fri- 
day, said to have been granted to 7he Times 
as a “reward" for downplaying die split sto- 
ry (Itself a worrying sign for the relations 
between tbe press and the Government in. 
this new era), contained one line which 
hinted tbat Britain would not join the mon- 
etary nmOn for some time. But Mr Whe- 
lan told journalists that the Chancellor 
meant that Britain would not join in this 
parliament - in other words, until 2002. 
So the interview was confidently report- 
ed as “Brown rules out euro", when the 
Chancellor had in fan stuck to the letter 
of the existing liue: that entry in 1999 was 
“very unlikely" but, if it was in the national 
interest and tbe people approved it in a 
referendum, it could happen then, or lat- 
er. This gap between tbe words spoken, 
and the interpretation placed on them by 


tbe politicians’ minders, is an increasing- 
ly dismaying one. Why can't tbe politicians 
speak straight in the first place? 

' Some basic points remain dear. There 

has been no realistic prospect for some 
tfnye of Britain joining monetary union 
when exchange rates are fixed irrevoca- 
bly in 1999, although part of the Gov-y 
ernment’s problem has been the 
Chancellor’s obsessive desire to keep - 
that option-open. That, in turn, makes .:, 
entry before the next election unlikely, be- 
cause tbe next obvious date for joining: . 
would be 1 January 2002, when euro notes • 
and mins start to drculaie. If Britain were 
to join then, there would either have to 
be a referendum towards the end ■ of 
Mr Blair's first term, or a general electron 
fought on the issue in 2001. We know the 
Prime Minister is not keen on either 
option. So what is likely to happen? 
Oughtn’t we to be discussing the options? 

Mr Brown wants to keep open options • 
for early entry because he fears business 


nasty. Mr Blair wants 
he fears pub- 

5^ ftsttie Conservatives. 

ws*y least, a difference of 
a vhaPy important issue, 
not know how the 


to proceed, which is ' 
bugt on a dif- 


Ms Bfeir heeds to rely less on nuance 


own. Xet him set out the options for the 

-sat iOB^ougbfcto take into account. One 
imptidi&SQXi- of last weekend is tbat he 
Thinks public opinion- wBl shift when 
Britainis surrounded by successful euro 
economies (including Ireland) with low- 
er rales of interest, and that we might have 
a referendum after the next election to join 
in around. 20G5. Is he then sincere in say- 
ing Ibatthiscounny must bcip shape mon- 
etary union? He must say what he thinks 
and defend his poation in public. . 
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Police and CS spray 

Sir: It is difficult to imagine how 
Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary, manages to sustain his op- 
timism about tbe use of CS 
spray tty the police (“Straw 
gives blessing to police use of 
CS spray”, 16 October). 

During a trial period, figures 
from the Association of Chief 
Police Officers showed a 6J5 per 
cent drop in assaults against of- 
ficers armed with the spray. 
However there was an even 
greater drop of 14 percent in as- 
saults against those in the un- 
armed control group. This may 
demonstrate no more than un- 
reliable methodology, but it cer- 
tainty doesn't provide evidence 
that CS protects the police. 

The ACPO guidelines state 
that the spray is to be used “to 
E^in a tactical advantage in a vi- 
olent encounter” or “to subdue 
a- violent suspect who cannot 
otherwise be restramecF. There 
are numerous reports of inci- 
dents in which those affected 
believe that such guidance was 
not followed, including one 
occasion in which it is claimed 
tbat the police sprayed CS into 
a crowded coach and shut the 
doors, and another where CS 
was used during an incident in 
a children's home. 

If Jack Straw wants the po- 
lice to have “tbe best protection 
that we can provide", be would 
do well to give serious consid- 
eration to how best to develop 
effective policing strategies 
which respect civil liberties and 
uphold human rights standards 
- an approach far more likely 
to sustain and enhance the 
public co-operation, trust and 
confidence on which the police 
depend -rather than arming of- 
ficers with a quick fix solution 
based on muddled research. 
UZPARBATT 
Liberty 
London SE1 

Working women 

Sir. In asking two women with 
only one child between them, 
one in her twenties and one in 
her thirties, to comment on the 
proposition that some women 
in their forties are finding that 
“work doesn't work any more" 
(report, 17 October), you 
missed the dunce to make a se- 
rious contribution to a discus- 
sion that, far from being a 
passing concern for a few 
women, is one of today's ma- 
jor issues, regardless of gender. 



I have been a working moth- 
er, in a chief executive position, 
for seven years. I look back on 
the first two years, when I had 
onty erne child, as a period of ease 
and simplicity. Adding a second 
chQd to an equation that already 
contains a highly pressured job 
adds stresses and complications 
that are, quite amply, unimag- 
inable to parents who think they 
have it all sorted. 

The most pressing need in 
this whole debate is that we 
recognise tbat work is only one 
dement in the lives of boh men 
and women, and alter our ex- 
pectations of individuals ac- 
cordingly. Otherwise we 
become little more than the 
fodder of a modem industrial 
revolution, slaving away from 
dawn to midnight for no ap- 
parent purpose other than en- 
abling our children to grow up 
and do the same to themselves. 
MELINDA LETTS 

G oring-on - Thames, 

Oxfordshire 


Competition Bill 

Sir. Flew would disagree that the 
present UK law on competition 
is inadequate, if not useless. 
This does not mean that it is 
heretical to oppose the planned 
replacement (“Nothing to fear 
from the Competition Bill", 17 
October). 

The Bill isa monster. “Wsfl- 
run businesses should have 
nothing to fear from the legis- 
lation." you say. They won’t, 
provided they have enough 
lawyers crawling aver their 
business dealings. 

The BED s iniendedioappty 
the principles of European com- 
petition law in tbe UK arena. 
Tbe Treaty of Rome's iwo arti- 
cles have 375 words between 
them. Most of the relevant pro- 
cedure is contained in a single 
regulation, dating from 1963, 
which runs to about 5JSO0 words. 

Tbe 72 clauses of the Com- 
petition Bin contain 15J)00-odd 
words. Tbe 14 schedules add at 


least 20.000 more. Length 
alone would not matter if It was 
set out as an orderly narrative. 
It is not. Beating a course 
through the verbal thicket will 
challenge the reasoning of the 
noEHspecialist lawyer, let alone 
the businessman or consumer. 

A textual comparison be- 
tween Lbe Conservative gov- 
ernment's 1996 draft and the. 
present govern mem's two 
drafts reveals tbat much of the 
original remains intact. Im- 
provements have been tacked 
on like lean-to extensions to 
a building unfit for human 
habitation. 

Wc have waited a long lime 
for a substantial reform of UK 
competition law. Surety wc 
could wait a lhlle longer for the 
draftsman to produce u more 
elegant design, closer to the 
spare European model. 

CELIA HAMPTON 
Editor 

FT Business Law Europe 
London N7 


Smoking risks 

Sin The claim that smokers' 
families are 25 per cent more 
tikety’to gel cancer (report, 17 
October) is not supported by 
sound science. The so-called 
“shocking new research" on 
which this assertion is based is 
merely a review of data from se- 
lected earlier research studies, 
the results of which have been 
available for up to 21) years. 
The conclusions of this re- 
view arc simply not justified by 
the data. Certain reports by re- 
spected authors giving conclu- 
sions to the contraiy are 
ignored. The vast majority of 
epidemiological studies of en- 
viron menial tobacco smoke 
and lung cancer and heart dis- 
ease have not reported overall 
statistically significant increas- 
es in risk. Your claim that “lens 
of thousands" of people die pre- 
maturely each year due to ex- 
posure to environmental 
tobacco smoke is (insupportable 


by the weight of existing scien- 
tific evidence. 

Tb suggest that the Govern- 
ment could cut heart disease 
deaths at a stroke by banning 
smoking in public places is mis- 
guided. especially when actual 
risk factum such as a high fat diet, 
obesity, etc, are ignored. 

Intimating, as Dr Bill 
O'NcilJ from the British Med- 
ical Association does, that in- 
dividual smokers are exposing 
their loved ones to needless risk 
and killing non-smokers is play- 
ing on people's emotions. 

Dr AN PAYNE 
Senior Scientific Adviser 
British American Tobacco 
Staines, Surrey 

Author satisfaction 

Sir In your article “Bloomsbury 
gloom" (6 October), concern- 
ing the Society of Authors' 
survey of book publishers' per- 
formance. reference was made 
to Robert Hale as “no-hopers”. 


a breathtaking misrepresenta- 
tion of the survey’s findings. 

Of 40 UK publishers con- 
sidered, Robert Hale was 
placed joint third in the league 
tabic and equal second fur 
overall performance which was 
described as “excellent". W: 
were one of only two publish- 
ers scoring 100 per cent in au- 
thor satisfaction. 

MARTIN KENDALL 
Director 
Robert Hale Ltd 
London ECt 

Football hooliganism 

Sir: Journalists repeatedly be- 
moan the failure to prevent 
“ftoa/igans" bom travelling to 
England ' football game* 
abroad. The way to do this is to 
order convicted bnohgans to 
attend at their local police 
station al the time of each 
England match. 

A LJ THOMAS 
London W'5 


Wildlife under threat 

Sin I must correct one point in 
Polly Toynbee’s excellent arti- 
cle (13 October) on the pro- 
posed fifth' terminal at 
Heathrow. Tbe rare Water 
Avens plant does not occur on 
the Perry Oaks Sludge Works, 
but m the old Colne Valley 
meadow to the west of the air- 
port, the ate of the proposed 
T5/M25 spur road complex. 

This flower-rich meadow is 
not within the airport bound- 
ary, and the destruction of it 
goes against the principles of 
UKbiodiversity plans. No such 
colony of plants exists any- 
where else in the South-east, 
.which is too dry. BAA are 
now proposing “translocation" 
- but there are no similar 
damp meadows in the area for 
thisto work; 

This may not be a “picnic 
spot" buz it Is part of theber- 
itage of West MkkOesexaod in- 
deed London — . the Colne 
Valley is a Regional Park -and 
what is the logic of destroying 
our precious wildlife, so that 
we can fty at whim, often to 
visit the natural world of 
other countries whose exis- 
tence is threatened by global 
wanning? 

Polly Toynbee made some 
good points about rationing in 
the future, the first time I have 
seen “demand management" 
brought into the debate. With 
airports and flying threatening 
sustainable development 
worldwide, this is a subject vi- 
tal for inclusion al the Kyoto 
Summit. 

rose mcmanus 

Friends of the Earth West 
London 

Hounslow, Middlesex 

It takes al! sorts . . . 

Sir Emma Haughton, in her ar- 
ticle on regional accents. (15 
October), makes the paint (hat 
there is a hierarchy of accents in 
Britain, and that this is discrim- 
inatory. However, she accepts 
rhat thiKe with “undesirable" re- 
gional voices should “adapt" or 
“modify’' to fit in. Would your 
paper accept the same conclu- 
sion in relation ta those of dif- 
ferent race or colour? 

In "Cool Britannia", in the 
Nineties, 7 had hoped tbat dif- 
ference was to he celebrated 
rather than stigmatised. 
CLAIRE ARCH BOLD 
Lecturer in Law 
The Queen’s L'nhvrsay of Belfast 


Coming to a hedgerow near you, the fabulous new autumn season 


miles 

KINGTON 


And the good news is that 
autumn shades arc here again? 
Yes, in hedgerows and cat- 
walks the length and wholemeal 
breadth of Britain, tbe new 
range of autumn tints and hues 
is on display, from Indian sum- 
mer yellow to Kashmir problem 
brown, sending the seasonal 
fashion writers into a tizzy of 
excitement. 

“Yes, indeed, a sensational 
new range of autumn hues is 
here this year," drools 
Mahooica Japonica, our giri in 
the shrubbery, “softening the 
l andscap e with a layer of freshly 
fallen, hand-grown leaves which 
stretch stunningly across tbe 
world of autumn m a sym- 
phony of chocolate browns, 
russets, pippins and blackberry 
crumble. September is out now 


and October is IN. and to cel- 
ebrate tbe new month, they 
have created the most divine 
new look of drifting foliage, off- 
ibe-sboukter ukl man's beard 
and a constant shimmer of 
falling chestnut leaves - bat 
mind that cowpat!" 

Yes, Mind that Cowpat! is just 
one of the many hilarious new 
offerings in the new BBC au- 
tumn schedule, which was un- 
veiled recently before a gasping 
crowd of acolytes in the pres- 
ence of BBC Chairman Sir 
Pigling Bland. “Seventy five 
autumns have come and gone, 
and still the BBC blunders on." 
said Sir Pigling Bland to cheers, 
before declaring autumn affi- 
ciaDy open with a season of re- 
peats that no other broadcaster 

can match. You sow ft last year 


and youU see it again next year 
and it’s here again ibis year - 
yes, autumn! When the old 
countryman sets off across the 
fields looking for the sloe hush 
to yield its annua! crop uf does 
for him to make his winter-long 
brew of gin and sugar and 
sloes, and keeps looking for the 
sloe bush, and goes on looking 
for the old sloe bush, hut 
doesn’t find it because ft s been 
grubbed up by the emservation- 
minded farmer, so he says, 
“Oh. what the bell - this year 
IT! buy a bottle of sloe gin from 
Samsbury's, and be buggered to 
the okl sloe bush!" 

Yes* Be Buggered To The Old 
Sloe Bush! is a wacky autumn 
BBC TV food, drink and sex 
show in which contestants uy 
and think up something new in 


the cooking tine but fail, just 
one of the many new pro- 
gramme ideas on the BBC this 
autumn, the channel that 
brought you Delia's Myth, and 
Rick's Tftne. and whatever hap- 
pened to Keith Floyd'.' And two 
fat ladies, both dressed like 
mother, one’s meny and so is 
tbe other, and the Spice Girls, 
(that’s four of them. Dried 
Spice. Allspice. Mixed Spice, 
and Mince Spice) and talking 
of currant affairs, the spin doc- 
tors have been out in the 
hedgerows again, stringing us all 
ahmg-with gossamer cobwebs, 
because it's 

Autumn! And time for your 
child to lake baked beans tins 
lo harvest festival, though no 
British child knows where, 
baked , beans come from or 


where they grow, yet believe it 
or not .girls, baked bean brown 
is one of the top 10 British au- 
tumn tints of all lime! The oth- 
ers being: 1) Si Auburn's; 2) 
Burnt toast; 3) Fading Summer 
Suntan; 4) Old Army Khaki; 5) 
Milk Chocolate; 6) Natural 
Brunette; 7) Knees Up Mrs 
Brown; 8) Tea Bag Stain On 
The Table; and 9) Look What 
The Dog's Dun, because air 
roads lead to roan, and deep in 
the hedgerow something 
.stirred, if it wasn’t a badger it 
must lie a bird, and it's nearly 
time fur Guy Fawkes Night, 
when wc try to set the garden 
alight, because it's 
Autumn! Season of chocs 
and drama-does, and scized-up 
locks and putting hack docks, 
when the sailor puts his boat 


away, and the fanner makes 
straw and girls make ftav. and 
it’s onty 201100 TV ads ttil 
Christmas, but forget about 
Christmas because it's still au- 
tumn and it's time to do what- 
ever the opptKite of spring 
cleaning is autumn messing 
about, that's it! Messing up the 
landscape with squashed 
conkers, and mwy medlars, and 
rosehip-tinted spectacles, and 
unmade beds of bracken, and 
exhausted runner beans, and 
fux droppings, and failing 
fronds of the flower which vnu 
call foxglove but 1 call digitalis. 

Tutt Cult It TixtfdtJVV 
But I Call It DigjtaUx! is the flag- 
ship comedy scries of the new 
autumn schedule!" said Sir 
Pigling Bland, addressing u 
host of notepads. “I don't know 


what a flagship comedy is. but 
I do know that we are entering 
a new digitalis era. and if wc 
don't keep up, we will fall be- 
hind. isn’t that right John?" 

Yes, Isn't That Right, John? is 
a wacky new comedy about two 
TV bosses who agree not to fire 
each other, onty everyone else, 
and it's on your TV every night 
from now on. and. as the days 
get short er and the nighties get 
longer, and the hot water bot- 
tles move mysteriously lo the 
bottom of the bed in the dark, 
and the apples lie in silent 
rows in the shed, as dead as 
Remembrance Day. remem- 
ber to wear your poppy with 
pride, because summer did her 
best but died, and it's now... 

Autumn! 

Coming soon: winter. 
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Guilty: of killing courtroom drama with 
ne cosh of scientific evidence 
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4 THOMAS 
SUTCLIFFE 

' ON THE 
NANNY TRIAL 


Watching the trial of Louise 

Woodward, the English nanny 

accused of causing the death of 
her charge, the first thing that 
strikes you is what bad tele- 
vison it makes. I don’t mean by 
this that Sky News has made the 
wrong decision in broadcasting 
the trial almost in its entirety - 
because if you have the time on 
band it offers something de- 
a cidedly more gripping than the 
▼ routine packing material of 24- 
hour news. But there’s no 
getting round the feet that, 
compared to most fictional 
courtroom scenes, this is weary 
stuff -leadenly paced and lack- 
ing in any sense of dramatic 
protocoL The quality of real 
trials that almost never makes 
it into the fictional version, 
you realise, is their grinding 
laboriousness. 

The other day, for example, 
Barry Scheck, the defending 
counsel, attempted to speed up 
the process of identifying slides 
of brain tissue taken from the 
dead child - a business that 
must already have seemed in- 
^ terminable to the jury. The 
prosecution objected, insisting 
that he stick to a much more ■ 
long-winded procedure, in 
which he asked questions and 
his witness gave him the ans- 
wers he already knew. 

Nor does the judge have any 
respect for the demands of 
narrative urgency: on the same 
day he interrupted a develop- 
ing line of questions by lectur- 
ing the jury on the elaborate 
mental precautions they were 
to take whenever a lawyer used 
the word “assuming". The prin- 
cipals “urn” and “er"; lose their 
J) places in their notes, fell silent 
‘ for aching gaps of consider- 
ation, blunder with their charts 
and diagrams, get entangled in 
microphone wires, fuss over 
sight-lines, address each other 
with casual informality and 
even miss the point of a ques- 



Accused: Louise Woodward, with Barry Scheck, former defence attorney of OJ Simpson 


tion completely. In short every- 
thing they do dissipates any 
sense of narrative tension. 

It is easily restored, of 
course, by a recollection of the 
circumstances of the case: one 
loved child dead and another - 
seen always as a cameo profile 
from the court's fixed camera 
- patiently attending the aut- 
opsy of her life. But - apart 
from tautly dramatic occasions 
such as the testimony of the 
bereaved parents - it requires 
an act of imagination to restore 
moral urgency to the drab pro- 
cedure you see here. When it 
comes to the complex scientific 
evidence, this anaesthetising 
dullness is exactly what the de- 
fence lawyers want - to draw 
the jury into deeper and deeper 
levels of magnification until 
their sense of perspective be- 
comes confused. It was what 
Barry Scheck was doing the 
other day by pursuing his evi- 
dence down to the cellular 
level, where the formation of 
capillaries and the deposit “of 


microscopic grains of calcium 
might finally offer a fingerhold 
for “reasonable doubt”. 

And in this respect at least 
the growing use of scientific evi- 
dence and expert witnesses has 
bad an odd effect on the trial 
as a drama of justice, a perform- 
ance in which our desires for 
fair accountancy are acted our. 
Science has (paradoxically, 
given its genuine promise of 
enlarged understanding) 
expanded the territory for 
thoughtful uncertainty farther 
and farther outwards, until 
barely a strip of ground remains 
for absolute conviction. If all 
that you see are fictional trials, 
this might sound counter- 
intuitive: on screen, or in 
novels, the courtroom remains 
a place where the old forms of 
judgement - gut instinct and 
amateur psychology - go hand 
in hand with scientific absolut- 
ism. the DNA test being the 
very pinnacle of irrefutability. 
In real trials, though, it is in- 
creasingly dear that scientific 


minutiae provide a place of 
refuge for a lawyer in difficul- 
ties. A kind of arms race of ex- 
pertise has therefore devel- 
oped. with both sides fielding 
prodigiously qualified witnesses 
to deploy their professional 
convictions on either side of the 
question - the net result often 
being an almost perfect equi- 
librium of incomprehensible 
authority. Evidence is called 
about the nature of evidence 
and even, sometimes, evidence 
about the evidence for the evj- 
deoce - a vertiginous recession 
of closer and do6er inspection. 
How does a jury find its feet in 
such a dizzying place? 

One answer may be sug- 
gested in a phrase used by the 
neuropathologist who testified 
the other day. He talked at one 
point about “gross observ- 
ation”, meaning the first, gen- 
eral assessment of the facts, 
without the aid of microscopes 
or scientific instruments. He 
was using the word dispassion- 
ately, but “gross” is a term that 


carried overtones of contempt 
long before it became a con- 
temporary exclamation of dis- 
gust The word implies some- 
thing damsy or coarse-grained, 
as opposed to the “fine” dis- 
tinctions of detailed observ- 
ations (and, in that, it testifies 
to our general cultural prejudice 
in favour of refinement, the 
broad assumption that troth win 
always increase in direct ratio 
to the degree of magnification). 
But “gross observation” is prob- 
ably what most juries (by which 
I mean most people, including 
myself) are naturally inclined 
towards. It is certainly the qual- 
ity that is most frequently rep- 
resented in fictional courtroom 
scenes, where the sly intuition 
of the barrister will provoke a 
revealing outburst, or where a 
single dramatic witness will' 
categorically turn the course of 
the trial 

This persistent appetite for 
emotional plausibility can also 
be exploited by lawyers. When 
Matthew Eappen’s parents 


Photograph: AP 


took the stand, for example, 
their distress was dearly being 
presented as if it might have evi- 
dentiary force - because their 
grief was beyond question, the 
unstated argument ran. perhaps 
their belief in Louise Wood- 
ward’s guilt should be. too. It 
was a rare “dramatic” moment 
in the coverage - in the sense 
that it was the sort of scene 
which you could imagine fitting 
perfectly within the fictional ' 
conventions, in a way that the 
arid trudge through scientific 
detail never could. The dis- 
crepancy was a reminder that 
fictional trials continue to show 
us the consoling certainties we 
desire from justice, while real 
trials reveal what we in fact get 
- a place where verdicts are 
never more than a balance of 
probabilities, and where only a 
well-crafted story is likely to res- 
cue the jury from a whirl of con- 
flicting facts. 

The media circus, David 
Usbome, Media + page 2 
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This is madness, unless we all agree to pay up 
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TOYNBEE 

THE COST OF 
NHS DRUGS 


Recently a new drug for 
Alzheimer’s disease finally 
gained its licence. Aricept, 
claim its manufacturers, is the 

first drug to make a measurable 

difference to those in the early 
Stages of the disease. Some 
200,000 people who are at the 
mild to moderate stage may be 
suitable for treatment with the 
drug- 

Good hews? Not for the 
NHS. It would Cost some 
£200m to prescribe to all those 
who might want it. This one 
drug would eat up two-thirds 
of the extra bung the Chan- 
cellor has given the entire 
NHS to see it through the 
winter. A few health authori- 
ties have agreed to prescribe it 
and some have refused to do 
so, while others are still unde- 
cided, under intense pressure 
from patients. 

They are patients such as 
knhn Gillman, a suffeer in his 
Lventies whose wife, Mar- 


jorie, is fighting to have him 
prescribed Aricepi on the 
NHS. They live in Buxton, but 
North Derbyshire is one of the 
non-prescribing health au- 
thorities. She heard about the 
drug from a niece in Canada 
who saw a television pro- 
gramme about it But when she 
took ber husband to his con- 
sultant to ask for Aricept, she 
was told that although John 
should have it, the hospital 
could not prescribe it. Nor 
could their GP. ■' 

The Gilmans live on a small 
pension, but she is now spend- 
ing £105 a month to get Aricept 
prescribed privately. “It means 
I have to save on food and 
heating and he’s always cold,” 
she says. “We’ve both worked 
since we were 14 and paid our 
taxes, and my husband fought 
in north Africa, Sicily and D- 
Day, yet we've never scrounged 
- unlike some. He has a right 
to Aricept on the NHS.” North 
Derbyshire says no, because 
they have no extra money, but 
if the GiUmans lived elsewhere 
they might get it free. 

Under the last government 
all painful rationing was 
shuffled off by frightened 
health secretaries, forcing lo- 
cal health authorities to decide 
what treatments to offer, at 
what opportunity cost to the 
rest of their patients. So people 
were treated randomly ac- 
cording to their post code, 
while ministers kept their 
hands dean of any politically 
dangerous decisions. 

No longer. This government 
is poised to take the respons- 
ibility itself for NHS rationing. 


Following ministers’ new pol- 
icy of fairness across the ser- 
vice, they will start to decide 
centrally what the NHS will 
and will not provide. They will 
begin with drug rationing, as 
the soaring drug bill now costs 
13 per cent of NHS spending. 

Aricept is a good case study 
in rationing. It got a licence, 
which proved that it was both 
safe and efficacious. But to get 
a licence a drug has to offer 
only a marginal improvement 
in a condition - and the li- 
censing authority takes no ac- 
count whatever of its cost or 
value for money. 

Now the government may 


The very slight improvement it 
offers is bad value for the 
money. The drug slows the 
progress of the disease by 
about six months, but does not 
arrest iL It adds just a few 
points on the scale of cognitive 
abilities, measured by a tech- 
nical IQ test, but the bulletin 
concludes: “The drug felled to 
influence day-to-day function- 
ing, quahty of life measures and 
rating scores of overall 
dementia.” It does not make 
sufferers any more capable of 
caring for themselves. 

“Rubbish,” says Marjorie 
Gillman, who thinks Aricept is 
doing wonders for her hus- 


There are now so many expensive new drugs 
arriving every year that the NHS is in danger of 
being bowled over by the cost 


set up an NHS Drugs Com- 
mittee, composed of doctors, 
to decide whether a drug meets 
a stringent new cost-effective- 
ness test before anyone pre- 
scribes it on the NHS. The drug 
companies will not be pleased, 
for fortunes have been made 
out of some expensive drugs 
marketed as miracle cures that 
make people only a little bet- 
ter. 

Is Aricept a new wonder 
drug? The latest edition of the 
Drug and Therapeutics Bui - 
Jedn, often critical of drug 
company hype, say 5 to® 
NHS should not prescribe it on 
the evidence of trials so far.- 


band. “He’s sleeping better 
and he’s more active, though 
his memory is still not good. I 
see a big difference in him, and 
so do my friends. That’s why 
Tm paying so much for it” Per- 
haps it does more good to some 
than to others, but, in the end, 
double-blind trials with plac- 
ebos are the only way to tell, 
and so far the evidence sug- 
gests that the improvement is 
small. 

Mrs Gillman will have none 
of it. *Tm writing to Tbny 
Blair to demand we get it on 
the NHS.” she says. And most 
of us in her position might feel 
the same, dinging to anything 


' that might ease such a terrible 
illness. Yet someone does have 
to decide whether that £200m 
would bring more health and 
happiness to more people if it 
were spent elsewhere. 

There axe now so many ex- 
pensive new drugs arriving 
every year that the NHS is in 
danger of being bowled overby 
the cost. A central NHS Drugs 
Committee would at least en- 
sure equal treatment and value 
for money. It would also call in 
existing drugs and make sure 
that each was the cheapest 
and most effective available, 
eventually creating a whole 
NHS formulary of approved 
drugs, strik- 
ing out ex- 
pensive 
brand names 
where cheap- 
er generics 
were ■ avail- 
able. It would 
limit doctors' 
prescribing 

powers and it might end the 
drug companies’ sleazy and 
unseemly advertising, induce- 
ments and brazen seductions of 
doctors. Now sit back and wait 
for the explosion of protest 
from the drug industry. 

The scheme does have one 
danger. Some, like the Gift- 
mans, will still scrimp and save 
to buy privately those licensed 
drugs that the new committee 
has not approved. It could 
widen the gap between private 
and NHS care - a gap that 
threatens the universal nature 
of the NHS if too many peo- 
ple run for private cover. Af- 
ter aft, the collective thinking 




of rationing does not ask what 
is the best possible treatment 
for any one patient - only 
what is the best we can buy 
collectively with the money 
for everyone. Patients may 
prefer a private doctor, whose 
only concern is for each indi- 
vidual 

While Aricept is, at the 
moment, a reasonably, easy 
case, there will be other hyper- 
expensive drugs with slightly 
better results where a new 
NHS Drugs Committee will 
have harder choices to make. 
A life-saver would be self- 
evidently a good thing, but 
what of drugs that are. say, 
twice or three times as effec- 
tive as Aricept? A committee 
making these tough decisions 
in public will make rationing 
transparent as never before — 
and contentious as never be- 
fore. 

Once we have such a com- 
mittee for drugs, there is no 
reason why we should not have 
one for surgical procedures and 
everything else, laying down 
best practice and refusing to 
sanction anything that doesn’t 
deliver enough health gain per 
NHS pound spent. The 
money/happiness ratio will be 
there for aft to see. 

Will it make people more 
willing to be taxed to pay more 
for the NHS? Or will it just 
make more people flee to 
spend their money on private 
health insurance? 

It’s a risk; but darity, fairness 
and transparency must be the 
right way to progress, treating 
citizens as grown-ups, with 
grown-up choices to make. 


The soul food that 
America craves 



MARY 
DEJEVSKY 
A SURPRISE 
BLOCKBUSTER 


Every once in a while, a film 
not only strikes a chord with 
viewers, but also says some- 
thing about the times. Such 
a film was Secrets and Lies, 
which charted through inter- 
secting family lives the trans- 
formation in British social 
attitudes since the Fifties. 
Such a film, in a smaller way 
in a far bigger countty, is Soul 
Food, the quiet success of the 
US autumn film season. By 
depicting a black family 
frankly, without the anxiety 
of political correctness, it 
has opened eyes to real black 
lives. It has even prompted 
calls fra a return to traditional 
Sunday lunches. 

Everything about the film, 
including the initial reviews, 
suggested consignment to 
the status of niche-movie. 
The plot was described as 
small-scale and sentimental, 
and the characters as stereo- 
typed. And it was a “black” 
film, produced, financed and 
acted by blades. 

Black Americans may 
make up a large proportion 
of US dnema audiences, but 
their enthusiasm does not of 
itself guarantee a film suc- 
cess. Nonetheless. Soul Food. 
released four weeks ago, is al- 
ready on the verge of over- 
taking The Peacemaker, the 
$70m budget nuclear terror- 
ism blockbuster, as the sea- 
son’s most popular film. 

Soul Food cost $7m to 
make. It has little sex or 
violence and no special ef- 
fects - unless you count a 
kitchen fire that does not 
even bum the bouse down. 
Indeed, its lack of violence 
particularly was cited as a 
major inadequacy by the 10 
Hollywood production com- 
panies that sent away George 
Tillman, its 28-year-old di- 
rector, empty handed. 


In the end it was a black 
impresario, Kenneth Ed- 
monds, and his wife, Tracey, 
who agreed to finance it, 
with the proviso that songs 
by some of their company's 
artists be incorporated. But 
it is not the music that Soul 
Food enthusiasts mention 
first. It is the theme and the 
treatment: a family saga, 
played out around the Sun- 
day dinner table of the mat- 
riarch, “Big Mamma Joe”. 

To white cinema-goers, 
the treatment seems almost 
dangerous in the politically 
correct world of today's 
United States. “Big Mam- 
ma” is over-plump and wears 
a big apron. The daughters 
(yes. daughters, not their 
husbands) stand around the 
table preparing roast chick- 
en, coll aid greens, catfish 
and other black, Southern 
dishes. The 10-year-old boy 
narrator has enormous eyes 
that he rolls heavenward just 
like - dare one say - those 
long-vanished pictures of 
Little Black Sambo. His 
aunts have no compunction 
- about telling him to “get his 
black ass out of here”. 

The film chronicles the 
near-collapse and eventual 
restoration of the family 
when “Big Mamma” fells ill. 
TbnsioDS burst into the open, 
tensions that have built up 
over a generation and more 
since the family moved from 
the South to Chicago. 

To be sure, the characters 
are types, but they are-types 
that American film-goers 
have rarely seen on screen 
before. For blacks, they offer 
a reflection of their real lives, 
positive and negative (the 
closeness of the family, and 
the strains that threaten it). 
For whites, they open a win- 
dow on to a world that, 
largely by the choice of both 
sides, is usually dosed: a 
black world beyond street 
gangs, welfare mothers and 
Oprah Winfrey. 

And if proof were still 
needed that Soul Food has 
managed to cross the racial 
divide, that proof is in the eat- 
ing. The sight of the laden 
dinner table and the sound of 
family banter have spurred 
nostalgia for traditional fam- 
ily meals. “A hunger for kin- 
ship,” said one headline, over 
a set of pictures showing 
mainly white, multi-gener- 
ational families at table, 
“brings the ritual back”. 
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Markets braced 
for turmoil after 
EMU confusion 




.ite surge In 1987. What how? 






Financial markets are braced for a 
day of turbulence after the 
Government said it was “highly 
unlikely” that Britain would join 
Economic and Monetary Union in. 
1999. With today marking the 
I Oth anniversary of the 1987 stock 
market crash and the start of 
order-driven trading, it promises 
to be a nerve-jangting session in 
the City, as Nigel Cope and Diane 
Coyle report. 


The consensus among City economists yes- 
terday was that the apparent U-tuni by the 
Government will lead to some reversal of 
the stock market's surge several weeks ago 
when a newspaper report suggested Britain 
would enter EMU in the first wave. They 
said longer-term interest rates were likely 
to be lower and the need for fiscal tighten- 
ing ahead of 1999 would not how.be so great 

Experts predicted the pound could jump 
as much as the five pfennigs to the Ger man 
mark it shed earlier this month whea the 
first policy leak persuaded the markets that 
Britain might join the single currency eariy. 

On the equity markets, Adam Cole, UK 
economics analyst at HSBC James Capel, 
said: “I think markets will fall tomorrow, 
not catastrophically so, but we could per- 
haps see 50 to 100 points off the FTSE 100.” 

Michael Hughes, group economic 
adviser at BZW, the investment bank, 
said: “Interest rates aren't going to go down 
as quickly as had been thought and the ex- 
change rate should receive a Mr boost The 
effect should be modestly negative for 
equities. The Government hasn't given up 
on EMU membership so convergence 
trends will follow, but more slowly.” 

He added that taxes would now not have 
to be raised as sharply in the 1998 and 1999 
Budgets. With markets already nervous 
about the 19S7 crash anniversary and the 
first day of order-driven trading emotions 
would be running high today, he said. “It 
is not exactly great riming .” 

David Kern, chief economist at NatWfest 
Group, said: “Most of the initial effect win 
be to reverse some of the effects generated 
by the earlier story a few weeks ago. At that 
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time die result was to boost the stodcmarket 
and sterling came down, which was generally 
welcomed by British business. The initial 
effect could be to reverse some of those 
things, but I wouldn't want to exaggerate iL” 
Mr Kero added that Gordon Brown, the 
'Chancellor, had not said any thing incon- 
sistent with Britain joining EMU by 2002, 
the date most widely expected in the City. 
But he said the finanrral marke ts and T frirish 
business needed clarity on the issue. 

Several economists said the Govern- 
ment's credibility in the City would be 
severely dented by the confusion created 
by contradictory, off-the-record b riefing s. 

Gerard Lyons, chief economist at Japan- 
ese bank DKB, said he thought the deci- 
sion not to join the single currency early 
made economic sense. But he added: “The 
way this has been readied reflects very badly 
on the Treasury team. Gordon Brown has 
gone from iron chancellor rn Flash Gordon” 

He continued: **Wfe must hope they learn 
to conduct policy in a more open and sen- 
sible way. It is ridiculous to think we must 
learn to see what The Sun says to get the 
true version.” 

Michael Saunders, of the US investment 
bank Salomon Brothers, said: “People will 
be less inclined to believe the stories the 
Government is giving. There has probably 
been some harm done to credibility as far 
as the markets are concerned.” 

Returning to the financial fall-out, Mr 
Lyons of DKB said: “The pound will be the 
most interesting to watch because usually 
it suffers if there is a conflict at the heart of 
government But because of the EMU im- 
plications that might not happen time.” 

Mr Brawn will be able to witness any 
stock market gyrations at dose hand be- 
cause be is due to switch on the new Stock 
Exchange Electronic Trading System, 
dubbed “Big Bang Tvo”. 

There has already been mounting spec- 
ulation over whether the FTSE 100 is set 
for a correction. Footsie started this year 
at 4,1 18 but jumped 161 points to 5,226 ble 
last month following reports that the Gov- 
ernment favoured eariy EMU entry. It stood 
at 5,271 on Friday. 

A new poll for Salomon Brothers by 
Mori showed that 54 per cent were against 
Britain joining the single currency, 27 per 
cent in favour and 19 per cent undecided. 
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BT set to hold 
talks with rival 
bidders for MCI 

British Telecom is this "f* 

expected to hold talks wrthi^ 

two US phone companies battii g 
to buy MCI, its American partner- 

Meanwhile WorldCom, or* of the 

bidden is strongly tipped to i^ 

its $30bn (£19bn) offer for MCI as 
early as today. Chris GodsmarK 

Business Correspondent, reports. 
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Marks & Spencer signs up to the euro 


Britain could be sucked inexorably 
into the European currency 
system, according to some 
Treasury officials. 

Barrie dement discloses a highly 
significant decision by Marks & 
Spencer to accept the euro which 
could make the death of the 
pound a virtual fait accompli 


Marks & Spehcer, the UK's leading retailer, 
mil reveal this week its intention to accept 
the euro in its 286 stores throughout 
Britain when it comes into use on the 
Continent on January 1999. 

Despite a likely decision by the British 
Government to stay out of the system for 
the time being, other retail groups are ex- 
pected to follow suit, making the euro a 
“shadow” currency in this country. 

The purely commercial actions of some 
of Britain's flagship companies could set up 
a gravitational pull into the new currency, 
some Treasury officials believe. 


Widespread use of the euro would fa- 
miliarise Britons with its use and perhaps 
dilute some of their more xenophobic 
fears. 

A spokeswoman for Marks & Spencer 
yesterday confirmed the decision, arguing 
that continental visitors to Britain after 1999 
would want to use the euro for shopping 
and that the stores chain was preparing to 
accept iL 

New euro-friendly (ills are realty to go 
“live" at two locations - in Cardiff and 
Reading - and five more will be up and 
running by the end of November. 

The Marks & Spencer spokeswoman 
said the new tills were being introduced 
partly because existing machinery was 
nearing the end of its 10-year life span. After 
more than a decade of use it was important 
to access all the implications when decid- 
ing on replacements. 

She pointed out that the tills would also 
be able to accept any major currency - the 
company has more than half its retail 
outlets abroad. But she acknowledged 
that the euro was uppermost in the com- 
pany’s mind. 


Customers will be able to go into any 
Marks & Spencer store in Britain, pay for 
the goods in euros and have their change 
in sterling. It is thought that Marks & 
Spencer made the decision to keep pace 
with competitors who might also be adopt- 
ing a similar policy. 

One senior source in the store's group 
said that other big retailers would be 
“daft” not to follow suit. 

At the moment the only large businesses 
accepting foreign currencies are hotels and 
some businesses in areas such as Holyhead 
in North Wales where some traders accept 
Irish punts. 

Some officials at the Treasury are keen 
to point to the decision by Marks & 
Spencer because they believe it reinforces 
the view that there is an inexorable move- 
meat towards British acceptance of the new 
currency. 

That view remains despite warnings by 
Gordon Brown, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that taxes would need to be 
increased by £20bn if Britain decided to join 
the single currency in the first wave in 
January 1999. 


2S 5? ils US ambitions with a three- 
way lSf BT and MCI paved the way 
todiscussfons last week when both com- 
panies lifted a gagging clause id ffietr 
merger agreement, which prevented them 
from talking to outside bidders. . 

However, penalty clauses remain in 

force, which would compel MCI to pay BT 
$450ra plus £15m in expenses d the Ub 
group was taken over without BTs agree- 
ment- The penalty clause, plus BTs exist- 
ing 20 per cent stake in MCI give the UK 
group a pivotal role in any discussions. 

BT would’ be obliged to hold talks with 
both rival bidders for MCL according to ad- 
visers. However, sources dose to BT have 
made dear their preference for a deal with \ 

GTE, the local phone group which last week 

entered the ring with a $28bn all-cash Offer. 

BTTs revised $24bn bid for MCI, in a mix- 
ture of cash and shares, was in effect shot 
down earlier this month when WorldCom 
pounced with its $30bn all-share offer. 

The high-profile publidty assault by 
Bernard Ebbers. WorldCom’s president, is 
thought to have alienated BTs senior 
managem ent. Advisers have pointed to the 
doser links between GTTE’s management 
culture and the warm signals of support for 
BTs continuing role in an alli a n ce voiced 
last week by Chuck Lee, GTE’s chairman. 

The situation could be further compli- 
cated if WorldCom, as is widely expected 
on W&U Street this week raises its bi d for 
MCI by around 10 per cent to $33bn. GTE 
would almost certainty have to follow suit. C 

BT yesterday refused to comment on re- 
ports it had already held discussions with 
GTE before WorldCom launched its offer 
(Xi 1 October, or that the UK group wa s keen 
for a three-way merger with MG and GTE. 

MCI is known to have been approached by 
GTE twice over the past 18 months. Mr Lee 
contacted MCI last year, before BTs orig- 
inal bid, and a gain this summer. - 


Longer hours would improve economic performance 
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But the latest research by 
some of the foremost experts on 
the productivity question has 
overturned this received idea. 
Research to be published this 
week shows that by 1989 Britain 
had a productivity level only 
slightly behind that in the US 
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One thing people know about 
Britain's economic performance 
is that the level of UK produc- 
tivity, or output per worker, is 
lower than that of many of our 
competitors. Improving com- 
petitiveness is seen as a matter 
of boosting productivity. 


IN BRIEF 


Windfall factor ‘disappearing 
from the high street’ 

Higher interest rates are unnecessary, according to a new 
retail report whidi says that the windfall factor is disappearing 
from the high street and that consumers arc behaving 
cautiously. The report from Verdict Research on “Retail- 
ing in 2001" says that though windfall spending has made 
its mark on sectors such as DIY, electrical goods and fur- 
niture, “this demand surge is now easing off". 

The report says that many consumers have used their wind- 
falls to bring forward planned spending on household goods. 
It says the slowdown will be sleeper than underlying trends 
warrant It predicts a slowdown in 1999. Verdict forecasts 
retail sales growth in real terms will be 5 per cent this year, 
slowing to 3 per cent in 1998. 

Pay awards kept down 

Wage settlements in manufacturing are falling despite the 
upward pressure being put on pay levels by the decline in 
unemployment The latest figures from the Confederation 
of British Industry's pay databank show that awards aver- 
aged 3 per cent in the third quarter of the year. This com- 
pares with 33 per cent in the previous quarter and 3.1 per 
cent in the same period last year. Four in 10 manufacturers 
said pay rises were being kept down by their inability to raise 
prices while 20 per cent said the low rise in the cost of living 
was an important factor. 

Accountants set to merge 

International accountants Ernst & Young and KPMG are 
expected to announce a merger this week in a move which 
will form the world’s largest accountancy firm. An an- 
nouncement could be made as eariy as today. 

The firms will face an uphill battle to win regulatory 
approval for the move, whidi would reduce to four the 
number of “big six” accountants and give the combined firm 
a fee income of S15.9bn (£9.Sbn). The move follows the re- 
cent merger announcement by Coopers & Lybrand and Price 
Whterhouse, 

BTR nears £500m disposal 

Engineering conglomerate BTR is thought to be dose to a 
£500m disposal of its polymeric products arm to Legal & 
General Yimnircs, a consortium backed by Fuji Bank Of Japan. 
The sale would be BTR’s first disposal since it announced 
a restructuring last month. 


and Canada and ahead of Ger- 
many and France. 

The mam reason for differ- 
ences in economic performance 
is found to be investment in 
physical capital or education 
rather than improving produc- 
tivity. The main reason the UK 


has lower national output per 
head than the US is due to a his- 
tory of lower investment and the 
fact that Americans tend to 
work more hours than Britons. 

The research, in the quarterly 
bulletin of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Re- 


search, also shows that the im- 
pression of miraculous growth in 
South-east Asia is misleading. 
Although countries such as 
Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Japan had higher GDP per head 
than Britain in 1992. they all had 
lower GDP per hour worked. 


Improving Britain's economic 
performance, in short, means 
working longer and spending 
less. 

It might improve GDP per 
head, but would send us lower 
down the quality of life league. 

-Diane Coyk 


Wat erst one’s may 
launch buyout 


The management of 
Water-stone's may launch 
a buyout of the 
bookselling chain if a 
trade buyer attempts to 
buy the group ahead of 
its demerger from 
troubled retailer WH 
Smith. With pressure 
increasing on Smith’s 
chairman, Jeremy Hardie, 
ahead of the company’s 
annual meeting on 
Wednesday, Nigel Cope, 
City Correspondent 
reports on the latest 
developments. 

The Wateretone’s management 
team has already received ex- 
pressions of interest from pos- 
sible backers interested in 
funding a management buyout 
of the highly regarded chain. 
Waterstone's is expected to be 
valued at around £3 00m fol- 
lowing its demerger from 
Smith's next year. 

Waterstone’s management, 
led by managing director Alan 
Giles, is thought to favour the 
demerger route but it is under- 
stood they may move to buy the 
chain if it becomes clear that a 
trade buyer is about to make a 
swoop before it is spun off. 
Speculation has centred on 
possible US buyers such as 
Barnes & Noble, which is keen 
to expand in Britain. 

However, it is possible (hat 
UK groups, such as Kingfisher, 
may also be interested. It is 
thought WH Smith may have 
already received some interest 
from potential buyers. 


Some institutional investors 
have been expecting manage- 
ment to make an offer for 
Waterstone’s, which is a suc- 
cessful business and seen as an 
immediate takeover target 
following demerger. A buyout 
would offer the management 
team the chance to make their 
fortune rather than simply re- 
main os a hired band. However, 
if Mr Giles did deride to pur- 
sue an MBO he would have to 
resign from the Smith’s board 
while he put his bid together. 

WH Smith said yesterday 
that jL had no knowledge of a 
po&tible MBO and Mr Giles 
was not available to comment. 

The demerger will be dis- 
cussed at the company’s annual 
meeting on Wednesday. 

It comes as pressure in- 
creases on Mr Hardie, the WH 
Smith chairman, whose han- 
dling of the Tim Whterstonc ap- 
proach and the search for the 
chief executive has been round- 
ly criticised. 

Mr Hardie is said to be 
“bruised" by the attacks on him. 
Some say Mr Hardie has lost as 
much credibility inside (he 
group as outside it and may 
soon step down. The company 
dismissed suggestions some of 
its non-cxcculivcs are keen to 
step down as their roles are be- 
coming too time-consuming. 

Meanwhile, it is understood 
that Richard Handover, the 
new Smith’s chief executive, and 
finance director Keith Hammill 
arc to take a more active pan j 
in the management of the high ; 
street chain. Some insiders say 1 
that Beverley Hodsun win re- , 
tain the title of managing di- ! 
rector but will focus more on 
buying and marketing. 
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The MGM Westerns 
collection includes the 
very best in western 
movie history. 

Unforgettable scenes 
from these classics will 
tempt every western 
movie buff to own this 
invaluable collection; The 
Good, The Bad and The 
Ugly; For a Few Dollars 
More; The Magnificent 
Seven; The Horse 
Soldiers; The Alamo; 
Hang ‘em High; How The 
West Was One; The 
Kentuckians; Red River, 
The Scalphunters; Fat 
Garrett and Billy The 
Kid and The Big 
Country. 

The magnificent seven 
days holiday. with 


Funway Holidays, will be 
in Scottsdale, Arizona - 
the west’s most western 
town for 2 adults, 
staying at the Hospitality 
Suite Resort, including a 
weeks car rental and 
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GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON THE 
FLEXIBILITY 
IN LABOUR 
MARKETS 


Five employment killers in or out of EMU 


“Flexible labour markets" have become 
buzzwords in Anglo-Saxon economies in 
recent years and the new Labour Govern- 
mexu is now actively seeking to export the 
concept to the European continent. This 
is natural, since the very sharp reduction 
m unemployment in the US and UK dur- 
ing the 1990s, and the equally sharp in- 
crease in unemployment in continental 
Europe, has created a strong presumption 
that the Anglo-Saxons must be doing 
something very right, while the conti- 
nentals are doing something very wrong. 
This perception partly explains the Prime 
Minister’s lack of immediate enthusiasm 
for taking the UK into EMU. 

G early, there is a great deal of truth 
in the flexibility caricature but, like most 
caricatures in economics, it does not 
contain the whole truth. The most obvious 
problem is th3t the recent divergence in 
employment performance between the 
Anglo-Saxon and continental economies 
is due at least in part to differences in 
demand and the economic cycle, and not 
to the underlying structure of the labour 
market. 

We will not know for some time how 
much credit for the employment gap 
should be given to the exemplary mone- 
tary policy decisions taken in the last few 
years by the Federal Reserve and the Bank 
of England, as compared with the iess- 
than -exemplary decisions taken by the 
Bundesbank. A definitive judgement on 
this will need to wait until the present eco- 
nomic cyde is over in both cases. How- 
ever, the evidence at the moment surely 
supports the view that old-fashioned de- 
mand management, as operated by the res- 
pective central banks, carries a lot of the 
responsibility. 

At the height of the Keynesian era, it 
was common for people to forget entirely 
about the structure of the labour market, 
and to place all of the blame for rising 
unemployment on demand management 


errors. It is important not to jump to the 
opposite extreme in the present enthusi- 
asm for structural solutions for every 
economic problem. In bald terms, the 
central banks of continental Europe 
could have created much more em- 
ployment, with only negligible inflation 
risks, by operating with an easier mone- 
tary stance, especially in 1994-96. 

The caricature about continental 
Europe also overlooks the wide differences 
which exist between the individual coun- 
tries on the Continent. If we strip out 
cyclical factors by taking the average un- 
employment in the period from 1983-96, 
we find that one-third of the population 
of Europe lived in countries with a lower 
unemployment rate than the United 
Slates. Several of these long-standing low- 
unemployment economics, including Aus- 
tria, Germany, Norway, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland, arc not usually thought 
to have flexible labour markets. Meanwhile 
the UK, with the most flexible labour 
market in Europe, had one of the higher 
unemployment rales. 

This point is made in an excellent 
recent paper by Professor Stephen Nickell 


of Oxford University (in the Journal of 
Economic fa sp ectives. Summer 1997). He 
also points out that a “flexible labour 
marker is not a monolithic concepL. but 
has very many different aspects which 
apply in varying degrees in individual 
economies. 

A single definition of a flexible labour 
market, done had to be coined, would be 
a market in which wages adjust to elimi- 
nate any gap between the supply and 
demand for labour, so that high levels of 
tmemploymem do not persist- But this is 
clearly not sufficient. Most users of the 
term would also wrap into its meaning a 
series of other ideas: for example, that the 
search process in the labour market 
works efficiently, so that frictional un- 
employment is minimised; that non-wage 
labour costs, such as payroll taxes, are not 
onerous; that skills adjust in line with 
changes in technology; and that the struc- 
ture of unemployment benefits should en- 
courage the jobless actively to seek work. 

Features of the labour market which 
are commonly said to reduce flexibility 
include high levels of unionisation, legis- 
lation to protect workers' rights, restric- 


Unemployment rates 
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lions on the employer’s right *9 sta ® t 
requirements to rudude worker directors 


on com) 
legislation. 

It is immediately apparent that several 

of the factors which contribute to an in- 
flexible labour market, while in theory 
damag in g to unemployine Ut, may well be 

desirable from the point of view of other 
objectives, such as social justice and an 

equilabfe income cBsoflmtion. Indeed,^ 

is how these features of the labour market 
gamed political support in the first place. 
Their abolition would not be cost-free, 
certainly not for the politicians involved. 
Consequently, it is crucial to investigate 
which of the particular features of an 
inflexible labour market involve the risk 
of high unemployment, and which do not 

This is where Professor Nfekeffs paper 
provides an invaluable service, since he 
answers precisely this question by per- 
forming crass-countty correlations which 
separate the ipalj gn features of an in- 
flexible labour market from the benign 
features. 

The dements which Professor Nickell 
finds (o be associated with high unem- 
ployment on a cross-country basis include 
generous unemployment benefits which are 
not Time -limited, wage-bargaining mech- 
anisms where there is no co-ordination be- 
tween unions or employers, high overall 
levels of taxation (rather than labour 
taxes per se), high minimum wages for 
young people when associated with pay- 
roll taxes, and poor educational standards 
at the bottom end of the labour market 

These are the five “employment 
kfllere” which Gordon Brown should be 
focused upon in his European employment 
initiative. Obviously, they will not be 
easy to eliminate, but at least they 
represent a set of identifiable and limited 
targets, and they happen to co-in ride very 
handily with New Labour's domestic 
economic objectives in the UK 


Even more important; there are several 
features of inflexible labour markets 
which arc not associated with high un- 
employment, and which can therefore be 
embraced for social reasons without do- 
ing any real damage. Several of these are 
quite surprising, such as m inimum wages 
for adults, high standards of employment 
protection like those which may emerge 
from the Social Chapter, generous levels 
of unemployment support which taper 
down after a few months, and high levels 
of unionisation, provided that there is a 
formal system for co-ordinating wage 
claims among unions and employers. 
People can legitimately disagree about 
whether these features are intrinsically 
desirable for social reasons, but at least 
they should not be discarded because they 
cause unemployment. 

So what the British government needs 
to do is to implement at borne the benign 
features of “flexibility'’, push the 
Continent to do the same, and forget about 
the parts that are not associated with un- 
employment. This will help prepare the 
UK for eventual EMU membership, 
though this certainly does not seem im- 
minent following the weekend's press 
guidance. The Government, having pre- 
dictably derided against first-round entry, 
has derided to retain control over the 
political agenda by unofficially “ruling out" 
EMU until the next ejection. By doing this, 
it hopes to prevent a flood of stories 
continuously asking whether the time is 
yet ripe. And the Government can be ap- 
pear to be dragged “reluctantly*’ by 
British business towards membership - a 
political advantage compared to the al- 
ternative of appearing eager for mem- 
bership, only to be met with vilification 
from a hostile press. Of course, if it should 
change its mind and decide to join in a 
couple of years' time, it can simply sum- 
mon the press and announce that the sit- 
uation has changed. 
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Opportunities 


The World Leaders in 
Personalised Pictures 

Enter the exploding 
market personalised 



Please call, fax or write 
for further details: 
CHUCK! ES 
PO Box 149 
LOUGHTON, 
ESSEX JG101EJ 

Tel/Fax: 

0181 502 5354 
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Opportunities 


Would you like to be part of a 
£70 billion market 
with no competition? 


and debt negotiation is one Of the 
..fast growtag yet least known . business 
sendees. Offering phenomenal income potential 
and no (fainpetflion. 

Earnings average £3,500 per case • 

As an associate you will work on a results only 
basis, taking an average 35% of all client 
discounts negotiated. With nothing to lose, your 
client simply canT refuse our services. 

Recently a VaJcor associate earned £25,000 for 
only 3 weeks work helping a client amicably settle 
his problem debts. 

Lead Generation Programme . . 

This market is huge - you can target it yourself or 
use our unique leads generation programme. 
Profe ssi onal Support and Training 
A one time £9,900 + VAT tee covers the cost of full 
traWng and 6 months support as well as manuals, 
farms, contracts, worksheets and software. 

A free colour booklet wtH be sarrit to you 

Tel: 0171 225 3755 
Fax: 0171 225 2274 


Valcor Arbitration Services 

50 A.uert Ccjr. Pr.ncij Corson Rood. Lo n 2o:i SWT 2BH 
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DRIVEWAY SECURITY POSTS 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 

Move into the SECURITY business 
with superior driveway telescopic 
and detachable security posts. 

This business 
one of the largest 
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el: (01942) 818452 
(0161) 927 7171 


£364 extra 


Average weekly profits last 2 years 
*the most enjoyable profit 
Fve ever made 5 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 
+ No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MIM or franchise 


01452 532415 


24 hrs, 7 days 
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WANT TO LIVE 
IN AMERICA? 

Let American Visa . 
Lottery. Associates help 
you apply for a green 
rand in the visa lottery. 
Professional advice for 
successful applicants. 
No job or family in the 
US. needed! 

Teh 0171 499 5702 
Pax: 0171 236 2533 
01923 282140 
Unfortunately, most 
UK bora cannot apply, 
but call to 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Stfcfcy-bacfced Photos for Brochures 
Sub-titled Publicity Photographs 
Photographic Business Cards 

Nationwide Mail-Order Kodak Q-Lab- 

SAMPUE PACK with PRICE LIST: 

Courtwood Film Sendee Limited 
Freepost T055, Penzance, TR18 2BRL 
Tel: 01736 365 222. Fax: 01736 350 203. 
Email: courtwood@compuservexom 
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You've planned pour new business. 
Mow write pour business plan. 
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Endowment mortgage crisis widens 


Coopers & Lybrand has 
issued a stark warning 
that unless more 
insurers own up now to 
shortfalls on endowment 
mortgages they will face 
a mis-selling disaster 
when the policies 
mature. As Andrew Verity 
reports, up to a million 
people are likely to be 
affected. 


The leading accountant said its 
own analysis of mortgage-re- 
lated endowments showed com- 
panies were charging between. 

SO and 200 per cent more than 

policyholders were led to believe 
when they bought the plans. 

While the charges ate into 
the policies at a much fester rate 
than assumed, the policies were 
also likely to grow at a much 
slower rate than they had until 
now, the firm said. This is likely 
to leave hundreds of thousands 
of policyholders without enough 
to pay off their mortgages when 
their endowments mature. 

Nigel Masters, head of life 
actuarial practice at Coopers & 
Lybrand, said: “AO the evidence 


so far suggests there is a 


surahce companies must act 
now if theyare going to head off 
another mis-sclling disaster. 

“They will need to assess the 
extent of the problem and put 
a plan iit place to sort it out as 
sootr as possible. Anyone who 
has , an endowment mortgage 
and is worried about their situa- 
tion should contact their mort- 
gage company without delay." 

The warning follows a revd- 
atiantfiai Eagle Star was using 
itsowdmoney, perhaps running 
into in£Hions of pounds, to top 
up confgbutions to endowment 
pohaesftbich looked set to fell 
short af the mortgage they 
were deigned to pay off. 
Coopers, which lists many 
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its clients, said it was trying to 
jolt life-insurance companies 
into pre-emptive action on en- 
dowments. Otherwise, the sec- 
tor woufil face damaging action 
from government or regulators 
when policies matured. 

As well as Eagle Star, Royal 
Sun Alliance and Pearl Assur- 
ance have said they were taking 
action to ensure policyholders 
knew about the danger of a 
shortfall Pearl has written to 


more than 35,000 policyholders, 
10 percent of the 300,000 poli- 
cies on its books. 

Royal Sun Alliance has writ- 
ten to 15 percent of the 400.CXX) 
policyholders who took out 
low-cost endowments with 
Royal Life Scottish Widows and . 
Scottish Provident-have also in- 
formed some policyholders. 

If this pattern is repeated 
across the industry, more than 
a million policyholders are 
likely to be facing a shortfall 

But Coopert & Lybrand 
fears many other life insurers 
are too fearful of bad publicity 
to admit in public that they need 
to take action. This is despite the 
fact that many appear to be in 


a worse position than those 
who have taken action. 

. Many policies have such 
high charges thru, unless invest- 
ments keep growing at a high 
rate, the policyholders could 
face a nasty shock at maturity. 

While Royal is taking action, 
most of its policyholders have 
benefited from good long-term 
investment growth which has 
softened the problem with 
charges. But this effect will be 
smaller with insurers whose in- 
vestments have done less well. 

Coopers & Lybrand said 
concern should centre around 
those offices whose investments 
had performed less well than the 
insurers who had admitted 


some policyholders would suf- 
fer shortfalls (see table). 

Industry data shows people 
who took out policies with 
Guardian Assurance needed 
to see investment growth of 8.75 
per cent a year if their endow- 
ment was to meet their mort- 
gage. If growth was only slightly 
lower, at 75 p«T cent a year, a 
policyholder with a mortgage of 
£50,000 over 25 years would see 
a deficit of £9.400. 

Yet according to statistics 
specialists Nficropal Guariian’s 
main 'Investment for endow-, 
ments, its managed life fund, has 
grown by just 5-9 per cent a year 

over 10 years. Many Guardian 
policies were sold by its tied 
agent. Nationwide, which has 
expressed concern its invest- 
ments are growing too slowly. 

Industry experts also be- 
lieve endowments maturing in 
future will see much lower 
growth. According to the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, growth on 
with-profits policies is set to sink . 
to half its current level by 2009. 

The problem will also be ag- 
gravated by the gradual wind- 
ing-down of tax relief on 
mortgage interest. This will be 
reduced from 15 per cent to 10 
per cent next year. 


Granada" moves to counter 
Brussels’ concerns over 


Fidelity leads shift into UK life assurance 


Fidelity, the worlds 
largest fund 

management group, has 
announced plans to set 
up a life assurance 
company in the UK. 

As Andrew Verity 
reports, more fund 
. managers are set to 
follow in a bid to grab a 
slice of the lucrative 
market in defined 
contribution pension 
schemes. 


Fidelity has confirmed it is ap- 
plying to the Department of 
Trade and Industry for permis- 
sion to set up a life insurance 
company. Up to five other fund 
managers are expected to fol- 
low it into the market within 12 
months. 

Fidelity’s decision adds force 
to a trend among large fund 
managers who see opportunities 
in the UK market Many expect 
a sharp growth in the number 
of defined contribution pension 
schemes, where benefits de- 
pend on contributions and in- 
vestment growth. 


Fidelity's move follows con- 
firmation three months ago 
that JP Morgan, the American 
investment bank, was setting up 
a life insurance company. 
M&G, Mercury Asset Man- 
agement, Fleming and PDFM 
have already set up their own 
life insurance arms. 

Watson Wyatt, the world- 
wide benefit consultancy, said 
a further five fund managers, 
some from Europe, were ex- 
pected to enter the UK mariceL 
The firm is already advising a 
number of asset managers 
which it declined to name. 


Mike Wadsworth, a partner 
at Whtson T^att, who advises on 
new life company launches, 
said: “Many large organisations 
are settingup pensions, such as 
Price Waterhouse, and asset 
managers want to be able to pro- 
vide all the vehicles. The life 
company structure is the most 
competitive and flexible vehicle 
for doing that business.” 

Foreign fund managers al- 
ready handle a large chunk of 
the UK’s £700bn of pension 
savings. Bat they are disadvan- 
taged in competing with tradi- 
tional life assurers because they 


operate their funds as unit 
trusts, which, incur stamp duty. 

The new life insurance com- 
panies will allow them to com- . 
pete directly in the market for 
stakeholder pensions, a new 
vehicle for defined contribution 
pensions expected to be 
launched by the Government by 
the turn of the century. 

Until now, asset managers 
that do not have life insurance 
arms have been handicapped in 
competing for new business be- 
cause they say h is more com- 
plicated for them to offer a 
‘‘one-stop" service to employers. 


British Digital 
Broadcasting is likely to 
take action over one of 
the concerns raised by 
the European 
competition authorities. 

Cathy New man reports 
on efforts by BDBVtwo 
partners, Granada 
Group and Carlton 
Communications, to get 
clearance from the 
European Commission. 


One of the issues that has 
concerned the European Com- 
mission is the crossover of 
directorships. Gerry Robinson, 
chairman of Granada, is a 
director of BDB, fee digital tele- 
vision joint venture. He is also 
chairman of BSkyB, which has 
secured a long-term pro- 
gramme supply deal with BDB. 

One option is that Mr 
Robinson would give up & seat 
on the board of BDB to satisfy 
Brussels* worries. 

The Commission is also 
thought to be looking dosely at 
the terms of BSkyB’s seven-year 
programme supply deal. There 
has been growing speculation 
that BSkyB may have to settle for 
an initial four-year agreement 
Rupert Murdoch’s satellite 
broadcaster originally owned 
one-third of BDB, but was forced 
to drop its stake after the Com- 
mission and the Independent 
Television Commission (TTC) 
objected. Granada and Carlton 
then .bought BSkyB’s share and 
split it between them. 

BDB will kick off in a year’s 
time, broadcasting at least 15 . 
channels. In order Vo receive the 
programming, viewers will need 
to buy a set-top box. which is 
likely to retail at around £200. 

It also emerged over the 
weekend that the ITC has writ- 
ten to BSkyB about proposals 



Gerry Robinson: May resign 


from BOB'S board 


to erbss-pxomote its pay-per- 
viewservice. Several cable com- 
panies complained that the 
satellite broadcaster had threat- 
ened to cross-promote its pay- 
per-view offering, which will 
rival cable operators’ services, 
on BSkyB channels taken by ca- 
ble sobscribers. Cable customers 

would be tempted to request the 

BSkyB service, which could un- 
dermine the commercial success 

of the cable companies’ own 
pay-per-view business. 

An ITC spokesman said that 
asking BSkyB for comment 
followed the usual procedure. 
“Whenever we get a complaint, 
we always get the whole story.” 
Ashley Faull, director of 

programming at Telewest Com- 
munications, the UKs second- 
largest cable company, said one 


answer was to substitute other ^fcj 
Material during BSkyB’s cross- 
promotions of rival services. 
-Cable companies could opt out 
of BSkyB’s promotion and in- 
sert their own material such as .r . 

local advertising," he said. “Or 
they could opt-in with a differ- 
ent promotion for a BSkyB . 
channel which they do carry.” : 

Pay-per-view allows custo- 
mers to pay to watch individual 
movies and sporting events. 
BSkyB, which has in the past ft>- 
cused on pay-per-view sport, 
confirmed on Friday rright that . 
it had signed a deal withWuner - 
Brothers, the Hollywood studio. 

A consortium of cable compa- 
nies has also secured agreement JP|r 
with Warner, and pay-per-view 
tie-ups with Sony anti .Rarar ' . 
mount are imminent. 



At first glance, you may think that 
the latest offering from Jaguar is hardly 
a revelation. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

A new family of V8 engines lurks 


beneath a subtly re-styled exterior -3-2 
litre, 4.0 litre and supercharged 4.0 litre. 

These three are die lightest in their 
class, yet unrivalled in their delivery of 
refinement, power and economy. 


In the cabin, more visible changes 

have been wrought A new interior 

which perfectly {in true Jaguar style) weds 
the high-tech to the hand-finished. 

As for that subtly-changed exterior. 


look a little closer. You’ll find the curves 
a little more satisfying, the grille a tad 
more rounded, the wheel designs slightly 
more contemporary. 

Some significant changes. But discreet 


enough to leave those classic and class- 
leading looks unspoilt. 

Once unwrapped, the Jaguar V8 XJ 
Series should be immediately unleashed. 
Don't dream It. Drive it. 



JAGUAI 

THE NEW VS x; SERIES. 
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One of Britain's oldest blue-chip 
companies could provide a 
searching examination of the 
Stock Exchange's revolutionary 
order-driven trading system, 
which starts today, the 10th 
anniversary of the crash. 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
- its name even hankers bade to 
the days of empire - is dne to 
report its third-quarter figures 
on Thursday. 

They could well create the 
sort of confusion which win test 
the market’s ability to handle 
the new trading, assuming, of 
course, it gets through today’s 
session without any serious 
hitches following the week- 
end's confusion about EMU. 

ICI shares, after hitting a 
l,108.5p peak in the summer., 
have been under pressure, 
falling to 949.5p as the market 
has fretted about the sort of 
profits the new-Look group will 
chum out 


Securities house Merrill 
Lynch was the first to raise 
doubts. Last month analyst 
Robyn Coombs reduced her 
recommendation from buy to 
neutral. The dramatic r eshap in g 
of the old chemical powerhouse 
makes forecasting exceedingly 
difficult. Large chunks of the old 
business have been sold. 

Even its imperialistic Mill- 
bank headquarters alongside 
the River Thames have been the 
subject of a JElOOm sale-and- 
ieaseback deal with Prudential 
Corporation. And, of course, 
IQ has indulged in its own 
spending spree, capturing the 
speciality chemical businesses of 
another great reshaper, Uni- 
lever, for £4.9bn. 

This year has probably been 
even more eventful for IQ 
than 1993 when it did the splits, 
floating Zeneca, its highly suc- 
cessful drugs side. From around 
600p Zeneca has in recent 


months hit 2^65p as the market 
has dwelt happily on its drugs 
prospects and enjoyed the 
perennial takeover rumours, 
usually involving Roche, the 
huge, acquisitive Swiss group. 

So Thursday’s ICI figures 
could catch the market on the 
hop. If some of the bears who 
have been rubbishing the results 
- and it is easy to get a down- 
beat story circulating when 
there is so much uncertainty - 
arc half right there could be 
some hectic share trading with 
violent price swings. It is just the 
son of situation to test the 
order-driven system when it 
starts today. 

From now on trades in the 
100 Footsie shares, plus the six 
reserves, will largely be con- 
ducted on a computerised order 
book. If a share should be rel- 
egated from Footsie it will re- 
tain its place on the ordcT book. 

Eventually it is intended to 


bring the 250 supporting shares, 
the so-called midcaps making 
up the FTSE 250 index, into the 
new order which, according to 
some observers, represents a 
bigger change than “big bang” 
screen trading 11 years ago. 

Order-driven replaces tbe 
traditional quote system, which 
is being retained for the time 
being for the midcaps and is, 
according to current thinking, 

Share spotlight 

shan price, pence 

1200 — 
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destined to remain the method 
for share trading for the rest of 
the market 

ICTs figures should be a little 
above £L0Qm, down from £313m. 

1 Iirac Herr mann at NatWeSt 

Securities is shootingforJE115in 

wfth £360m, a figure similar to 
Merrill Lynch’s estimate, for the 
year. Besides its dramatic re- 
shaping IQ has had to contend 
with sterling's strength. 

Wotseley, the plumbing and 
building supplies group, will 
enjoy the distinction of being tbe 
first blue chip to report in an 
order-driven environment, pro- 
ducing year’s results tomorrow. 
It, too, will be hit by currency 
movements, possibly by £15m. 
Tbe profits should be around 
£260m against £242.9m. 

SmJthKUne Becdtam, be- 
cause of its Ame rican involve- 
ment, will produce figures a few 
hours after Wolseley. Third- 
quarter profits should be 


modestly higher at £395m with 
the market looking for a year’s 
out-turn around the £1.66bn 
level. It is the only British giant 
likely to achieve above-average 
gro5rth,beEeves Goldman Sachs, 
w inch has conducted a study of 

the world’s megacap shares. 

Goldman says StonthKEne is 
“expected to generate superior 
long-term earnings growth and 
it tr ades a premnnn valuation 
to its industry average”. 

Renters, tbe information 
group, is tbe other blue chip 
with a results dare - ft wffl report 

its nine-month revenue figures 

cm Tbnrsday-The consolidation 
in the information business, 
witness the Reed Elsevier deal 
with Writers Muwer, is Bkely to 
put pressure on Reuters to in- 

crease its own expansion efforts. 

Tbe company is cash rich. An 
earlier effort to return £6 13m to 

shareholders was abandoned 
after the then chancellor, Ken- 


neth Clarke, killed off institu- 
tional tax credits. But since 
then other ways of banding 
cash to shareholders have been 
introduced; abolition of rules 
governing ACT payments, likely 
next month, could also help. 

Paterson Zocbonis, tbe Im- 
perial Leather group, is likely 
to produce year’s profits of 
£32m against £292m tomorrow. 

Newcastle Vtd makes its 
profit d 6 but tomorrow with final 
figures. The “toon army” was a 
quoted company for only four 
months of its last financial year 
when, excluding transfer fees, it 
is likely to have scored profits of 
around £&5m. Its shares, like 
those of so many of the newwaws 
of quoted football dubs, have 
been a disappointment They 
were floated at 135p in April and 
touched 140p but ended last 
week at 117Jp. Even so, the 
shares are much nearer their 
kick-off price than some others. 
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Bath puts the 
green back into 
food shopping 
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Getting fresh: Bath’s Farmers’ Mar- 
ket has revived the old practice of lo- 
cal growers bringing their produce to 
sell in town. Buyers and sellers (top) 
can have direct contact, as their is no 
middle man, and customers can see 
exactly what they are getting, as 
with these seasonal vegetables (left 
and inset) 

Photographs: Andrew Buurman 
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A new kind of food market is 
being pioneered in Britain. If 
successful it could radically change 
the way we buy and sell our food. 
Michael Streeter follows the trail 
from Rio to Bath. 


Piles of carrots, a few bottles of organic 
wine and slabs of goats cheese may be un- 
likely ingredients for a revolution, but in 
Bath they are the start of a new way of 
shopping. On Saturday the Georgian city 
held the second of three Fanners 1 Markets, 
a concept which is flourishing in the 
United States. 

The idea is so simple that it seems as- 
tonishing that these markets are the first 
of their kind in Britain in modern times. 
Farmers, producers and craftsmen within 
a set radius - in 
this case 35 miles - 
bring in their goods 
to a city market 
area and sell them 
directly to the 
public. 

There axe no 
middle men. very 
little transport is 
needed, and the 
customer knows ex- 
actly what they are 
getting - and from 
whom. To ensure 
all the produce is 
local, nothing from 
outside the set area 
can be sold. 

Among the 40 sellers and 4,000 cus- 
tomers at Saturday’s City Centre market, 
there was genuine enthusiasm both for the 
market pilot scheme and the atmosphere 
it created "It's like being on holiday - peo- 
ple are laughing and talking together," said 
one stallholder. 

The belated British attempt to establish 
the Farmers 1 Market, which are popular in 
American cities such as New York, stems 
from the 1992 Rio Summit. That established 
Agenda 21, a programme to encourage sus- 
tainability, which has been taken up by lo- 
cal authorities under Local Agenda 21. The 
markets are aimed at creating sustainabil- 
ity within a local economy and reducing the 
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transportation of products - or “food 

miles”. . _ . 

The instigator of the markets in Bath 
is Patricia Hitt, Local Agenda 21 coordi- 
nator for Bath and North-east Somerset 
council. “I got the idea from a book,” she 
said “We bad to overcome lots of obsta-^. 
cles, you need licences for just about^ 

everything, but because we are part of .the " 

council we had a lot of support. 

The biggest obstacle, however, came 

from producers themselves, many of them 

small-scale business people working hard 
to scrape a living. “There was an assump- 
tion that people would want to buy the pro- 
duce, but producers were not convinced that 
taking a full day off would be- worth it," said 
MslUtL 

“We had to twist their arms to come - 
but they were overwhelmed by the success." 

Sue Elcock of Special Plants, which 
grows unusual 
plants, welcomed ■ 
the new markets. 
“It's an attempt to 
encourage people • 
in Bath to buy 
thing s that are pro- 
duced in Bath. Peo- 
ple don't realistjk 
what is on theirt^ 
doorstep." 

The items on 
sale so far at the 
markets include 
free-range pork, 
honey, chutneys, 
mead and home 
baking. If they are 
judged successful 
enough - the last trial market is next month 
- it will become a regular event 

The Bath experiment has attracted in- 
terest from other councils, raising the 
hope that the Farmers’ Markets could one 
day become as common as they are in the 
United States, where there are 2,400, in- 
cluding several in Manhatten. 

However, the markets cannot survive ar Ac- 
quaint tourist attractions subsidised by lo- 
cal authorities. Leeds City Council, which 
is examining schemes for a Farmers’ Mar- 
ket of its own, is undecided. Project man- 
ager Colin Mawhinney said: “We are very 
interested, but it depends on its commer- 
cial viability. That is the key issue." 
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to get noticed 
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ACROSS 

7 Swimmer out of one’s 
depth (S) 

9 Vocal music he’s first to 
hear (6) 

10 Worn' when head quits 
it will be different (5) 

11 Review is heard by new 
dramatist (S) 

12 1 feel Roscanna is upset 
about a reprimand 

(U2A3) 


15 Fugitive very nearly 
reaching place of safetv 
( 6 ) 

16 Extravagant display of 
power is cut out (6) 

18 Action painting? (113) 

20 Olympic city is home to 
a Greek girt (8) 

Legally is one of the 
family (2-3) 

24 Salt spring (6) 

25 A member of authority 


is untrained (8) 

DOWN 

1 lake into account 
everyone round Welsh 
capital’s in favour (53) 

2 Male cast, by the sound 
of it (4) 

3 Take notes very quickly 
( 6 ) 

4 Reminder about length 
of lead (4) 

5 Planned release of 
French in advance (10) 

6 Fix match again (6) 

8 Democratic party's 

wrong in showing 
bravado (7-2) 

13 Work’s reduced so be- 
coming easy (10) 

14 No longer thinking it’s 

too much to pay (9) 

17 This place of conflict's 
linked to dead .Anglo- 
Saxon rebel (8) 

18 Gub money added to 
total (6) 

19 Low key about one 
small-minded person 
( 6 ) 

21 Bird is in pine nesting- 
box (4) 

23 National leaders loved 
a people's princess (4) 
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